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Art. I.— Temples, Ancient and Modern; or, Notes on Church Archi- 
tecture. By WitttAm BarvweEtt, Architect. London: Fraser; 
Williams. 1837. Royal 8vo. Pp. xiii. 234. 


Tue subject of church architecture is beginning to excite an interest 
in some degree proportionate to its real value and importance. It is 
much to be regretted that the true principles of the science were not 
properly estimated a very few years earlier, when great numbers of 
churches were simultaneously rising about and within the metropolis, 
Never was there afforded a nobler opportunity for the production of 
works which would have immortalized their authors and have been at 
once an ornament and an honour to the country. We do not think the 
country so deeply indebted to Sir Christopher Wren as most people are 
disposed to allow. We undoubtedly owe him St. Paul’s, St. Stephen's 
Walbrook, and many other surpassing specimens of the Vitruvian style. 
But we also owe him a dictum for which nothing but his authority could 
have produced prevalence and popularity—the calumniation, by the false 
and ignorant term Gothic,* of the most exquisitely beautiful, scientific, 
and philosophical school of architecture which the world ever saw. 
Architects, afraid to differ from the authority of their Magnus Apollo, 
have for more than a century combined to disparage and deface the 





* “] will here hazard a remark or two upon the appellation Gothic. The Saxon 
and Norman styles being debased Roman practised under Gothic princes, is properly 
Gothic architecture. The pointed style, which arose when the corruptions of 
Christianity and the power of the Church of Rome were at their greatest height, 
and being, moreover, co-existent with the dominion of that church, fell and was lost 
when popery received its death-blow at the Reformation, I would humbly suggest 
should be called Catholic architecture; which, perhaps, was Mr. Britton's idea in 
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glorious monuments of a style far superior to that, which, because it 
was the joint production of the Greeks and Romans, Wren held to be 
alone perfect, and from which he would no more tolerate deviation than 
a theatrical critic of the same time would permit the smallest violation 
of the rules of Aristotle. Hence we have exquisitely carved, but in- 
congruous and absurd, Corinthian stalls in the chapel of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; an altar skreen no less sumptuous, but in similar taste, in 
that noble specimen of better art, Redcliff Church, Bristol; and these 
are only instances of similar monstrosities occurring in almost every 
Gothic edifice throughout the country. And while our old buildings 
have been thus barbarized, a barbarous school has been rising too. The 
principles of Michael Angelo and Wren have not implied their genius. 
Nay, the principles themselves have been misconceived and misapplied 
—they have been, moreover, combined with the results of our extended 
intercourse with Greece ; the Doric of the Parthenon has mingled with 
the Composite of Palladio, and from these and such unnatural mixtures 
have sprung the prodigious births, which, in the shape of modern 
churches, revolt the eye of every spectator who has even the slenderest 
portion of architectural taste and feeling. 

Later years have witnessed better things. Architects are recovering 
from the stupor induced on them by the ponderous authority of Wren 
—they are beginning to see with their own eyes instead of his—and 
they are wondering how a whole century could view with any other 
feeling than that of profoundest awe and admiration, the glorious com- 
binations of genius and art which the constructors of our cathedrals have 
transmitted to after generations. It is now allowed that it is perfectly 
possible to admire St. Paul’s and King’s College Chapel—to taste the 
beauties of both styles—and, if not generally allowed, the opinion is at 
least gaining ground, that however Greece may have excelled the world 
in all other achievements of intellect, in architecture she must yield to 
the grand, the beautiful, the versatile and flexible system which the 
usus loquendi calls Gothic. Hence our Rickmans, our Barrys, our 
Wilkinses, and many others, are recurring to the pure models of ancient 
northern art, and a regeneration of our architecture, if parsimony 
obstruct not, may yet be expected. Not that Gothic architecture is 
really so expensive as is commonly imagined. It may be pure where 





em the term ‘Christian.’ That it did not receive its designation ‘Gothic’ from 


Sir Christopher Wren or Sir Henry Wotton is proved by the learned Gori, who, 
among other passages from ancient chronicles, cites the following: ‘ Miro opere 
Gothica manu—miro opere per manum Gothicam ;— miro opere constructa ab artifi- 
cibus Gothicis.’” (Bardwell, pp. 147, 148.) We have not Gori’s work, but he is 
not, we believe, here speaking of the pointed style as we possess it.— But why call it 
Catholic? Mr. Bardwell would be the last man to identify Romanism with Catho- 
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it is not florid—and in this case it is yet far superior to the pseudo- 
grecian abominations of the present day. 

Mr. Bardwell is an architect of this reformed school.—With an eye 
open to architectural beauty wherever it meets him, he has also a mind 
richly and deeply cultivated ; he studies architecture, as alone it can be 
studied effectively, not merely in its mechanical, but also in its intel- 
lectual character. His book is in every sense of the word, beautiful ; 
beautiful in its architectural feelings, beautiful in its abstract sentiment, 
beautiful in its tasteful embellishments. It is calculated, we think, to 
do a great deal of multifarious good. 

As we cannot enter into any detail on the subjects, we will state 
them, that our readers may see the character of the information con- 
tained in Mr. Bardwell’s book. 

The General Subject opened—Necessity of New Churches—Arguments in 
favour of limited Parishes—Attachment to the Church—Architectural Pro- 
priety a Cause of that Attachment. The Duty of supporting a National 
Church. On the Advantages of an Established Church—The Clergy—The 
Village Charch and its Effects on the Mind—The Cathedral. Errors in the 
Architectural Details of late-erected Churches. A connected Series of 
Critical Observations. The Origin of Architecture, The Temple of Ammon, 
The Temple of Solomon. Greek and oman Temples, The Primitive Church, 
The Christians in Britain—Cultivation of the Britons—Calumnies of Julius 
Cesar. The Churches of Christian Rome, Constantinople, Asia-Minor, Egypt, 
and Russia. The Anglo-Saxon Church. The Arch—Anglo-Norman Archi- 
tecture. English Churches in the Middle Ages.—Elizabethan Architecture— 
Summary—Architecture in America. On Columns and Porticos, Inefficiency 


of Skill without Taste; of Rule, unless animated by Genius—Political Import- 
ance of Public Works—Architecture a Test of National Character. The great 
National Advantages to be derived from the Cultivation of a Pure Taste 
—lIncrease of Architectural Taste in England—The Public Monuments of 
France. Principles for building New Churches, On Interiors. Music in 
Church Worship. 


Some observations, as coming from a thoughtful, talented, and learned 
layman, must have weight, and we cheerfully accord them a place. 
Church revenues and the voluntary system : 


We see what the voluntary system effects in the four walls and mere covering 
from the inclemency of the seasons—the meeting-house—this is said without 
meaning any disrespect; for these buildings, humble as they are, have often 
been raised by noble instances of individual exertion and self-denial. 1 am 
aware of the argument, that the Church of England, under the name of tithes, 
already possesses a sufficient fund for all the purposes of support to the 
ministry, the building, endowment, and maintenance of churches; and in 
addition, can provide for the poor, independently of any levy under the names 
of church-rate or poor-rate, and without appeal to the liberality of parliament. 
If the alienated lands and buildings, and the impropriated revenues of the 
Church were restored to her, and if it were a practice of the present, as it was 
a characteristic of past ages to increase, by a multitude of means, her income, 
fixed and fluctuating, we might be called upon to meet this argument; but now 
when the fact is established, beyond the power of contradiction, that morethan 
one landed proprietor in this kingdom might pay the whole of the stipends. of 
the parochial clergy of Ireland out of his annual income, and leave 20,0001. 
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a year for his own individual use; and when it is known that the whole pro- 
perty of the church of England would not divide among its ministers, so as to 
leave them 250/. a year each; it is absurd to regard such a proposition as 
tenable or deserving of answer. The erection of churches, one at least for 
every 5,000 of the population, or in the proportion of one church to 600 houses, 
is the first step towards making the Establishment more extensively known to 
the people, in its beneficent and maternal character: this, with the proper 
organization of parishes, would do more for the church than the new-fangled 
reforms and intermeddling which is sauctioned by her good but timid friends, 
on the demands of her avowed or suspected foes. The parochial administration, 
lately introduced, is in direct opposition to that which the experience of ages 
has proved to be the best. In the old towns, where parishes are small, we 
have peace, subordination, and attachment to the Church and Constitution ; in 
the new towns, where parishes are large, and their administrative organization 
imperfect, perpetual mobs and agitation, turmoil and confusion, infidelity and 


disloyalty. As old Quarles says :— 


“ Soul-boiling rage, and trouble-state sedition, 
And giddy doubt, and goggle-eyed suspicion.” 

Compare, for example, the quiet well ordered parishes in the city, with that 
want of veneration for all that is great and good in the land, which is mani- 
fested in the suburbs—or the courteous and respectful demeanour of the inha- 
bitants of Harrow, with the turbulent and vicious disposition of the lower 
classes at Brentford. Let us return to the wise practice of our ancestors, and 
have our districts so small that the inhabitants may know and remedy abuses, 
instead of depending for every thing on the omnipotence of parliament. The 
word ‘ centralization” is as foreign to our language as the practice is to that 
wise policy by which our ancient parishes were rendered each a little com- 
munity, the affairs of which were as well ordered as those of u private family, 
as long as the minister and parochial officers performed their duties. The 
excessive growth of parishes, especially in London, is a great foe to this orderly 
and convenient system of subdivision, this admirable species of self-control, 
management, and direction in each parish respectively ; and it is an evil which 
railroads will tend to increase, by bringing food and commodities more rapidly 
to London, with a consequent more rapid increase of population.—Pp. 6—8. 

The source from which the church derives its property is constantly mis- 
stated, the amount of that property grossly exaggerated, and a new application 
of it often urged, under the specious pretext of popular relief. Thus, for 
instance, it is sometimes stated that church property was given, or bequeathed, 
for the sake of procuring masses for the souls of the donors. This is a great 
mistake ; the lands left for that purpose were the chantry lands, none of which 
are now in the hands of the church; one of the first acts of Edward the Sixth’s 
reign was to impropriate them to the crown. 

But the delusion, about the wealth of the Church, is fast passing away: the 
late Parliamentary Returns, and the writings of many able men, who have 
examined the subject, have in some degree opened the eyes of the people to the 
deceptions of their misleaders; and that man must be besotted and ignorant 
indeed, who now believes that the Church of England is a wealthy establish- 
ment; that our present estimable primate has fifty thousand pounds a year, or 
even a third part of that sum. 

I shall show, in the succeeding chapter, some of the uses to which the 
wealthier clergy have applied the means of doing good, committed to their 
hands, and the public evil that will follow the efforts of innovators to remove 
them, or restrain their exertions, by limiting their incomes. The Tithe Com- 
mutation Bill of last session bas, at least for the moment, silenced the unreason- 
able cry for the abolition of tithes; but, should it be renewed, it will be well 
to remember that a simple repeal of tithes would only be a simple addition to 
the rental of the landlord: and what benefit would result to the people from a 
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mere robbery of themselves? The landed proprietors should also recollect, 
that if once they sanction the principle of interference with the most ancient 
title to property in the realm, they in fact acknowledge that rights and titles 
are dependent upon the public will; therefore the legal owners may be stripped 
of them whenever public clamour requires it.—Pp. 15, 16. 


Effects of bad architectural taste in churches. Some may regard this 
as professional enthusiasm ; we are inclined to believe it sound philoso- 
phy, although such as may more naturally present itself to the mind of 
an architect. 


To the want of such erections may be attributed much of the disgraceful 
ignorance and consequent cruelty of the lower orders, and the utter want of 
taste and veneration in the class immediately above them. Whence the in- 
difference to the church? whence the objection to the rates? The buildings 
are such as men cannot be proud of: and, within, the apportionment of the 
pews prevents the church from supplying sufficient accommodation to the rich, 
while to the poor only a few seats in the aisle are appropriated. The very 
beasts given to man for his use feel, in the living death to which in this metro- 
polis their cruel masters condemn them, the effects of that ignorance, and 
heathenism, and indifference to christian feeling, which may be traced to the 
want of the means of instruction.—P. 11. 


Duty of the Church.— May she be enabled to see, at this crisis espe- 
cially, what this intelligent layman so clearly sees, that she should 
“caLtL ror HER CONVOCATIONS, ann CLAIM tne RIGHT 
WHICH SHE POSSESSES, OF MANAGING HER OWN AFFAIRS” !—a right 
which unless she enjoys, her position as an establishment is gone. 


The church herself, however, should take a high ground, and stand on the 
known utility of her establishments, on the venerable and unimpeachable 
charter of her rights, and on the high sanctity of her office. She should call 
for her convocations, and claim the right which she possesses of managing her 
own affairs—her revenues, are rights derived from such ancient occupation that 
no other property in the empire can show a title of like antiquity. Nearly a 
thonsand years have rolled by since the Establishment became possessed of the 
tithes, and of the greater part of the estates now belonging to her; and those 
who imagine that it was the Romish church that was so endowed, betray the 
greatest historical ignorance. The English and Irish church, at the time when 
the tithes were assigned to them, held scarcely one of the tenets of the Church 
of Rome that are not even now common to both—the errors of popery crept in 
upon the pure doctrine and discipline of the early church; and our reformation 
was not the robbing of one set of men to give their estates to another set, nor 
was it the raising up a new religion: it was the restoration of our ancient 
church in its per Be purity; the clearing our service-book from the errors 
forced upon us, and the abolishing of the homage and tribute exacted from us 
by an Italian court.—Pp. 16, 17. 


Church rates. 


There is a remarkable incident in the history of the great founder of our 
faith. By a law of human origin, the tax of half a shekel was annually levied 
on every male in Judea for the repair, decoration, and ministerial outlay of the 
Jewish temple on mount Zion, It was a tribute from which the Son of God 
was on every account plainly exempted. It was not enforced by scriptural 
enactment—it was collected for the support of an edifice of which he himself 
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declared that not one stone should stand on another. Yet when the collectors 
of this church-rate inquired of Peter whether his master paid the tribute, 
aware of the strict honesty and justice which characterized his Lord, he 
answered in the affirmative. Peter was right: for, said his master, in words 
that must strike mute every babbler about “ conscientious scruples,” and 
objections to pay for “ religion's” sake—proh pudor /—“ Go thou to the sea, and 
cast a hook, and take the first fish that cometh up, and when thou hast opened 
his mouth thou shalt find a piece of money; that take and give them for me 
and for thee.” Not content with the mere payment, he impressed on the minds 
of all generations, by the graphic imagery of a striking miracle, the conduct of 
the Saviour of mankind as a payer of church-rate in the country of his birth. 
If the objectors to church-rates are not stimulated by this noble example, 
let them tremble at the curse pronounced by Malachi on the people of Israel 
because they had not paid those rights, tithes, and contributions towards the 
maintenance of the religion of the country which had been, for time im- 
memorial, a law of obligation with the chosen people of God.—Pp. 19, 20. 


The Establishment—the Clergy—the village church. 


By a church establishment, and by the doctrines of belief and behaviour 
which the clergy are sworn to teach, no less than by the high style of education 
required to qualify them for their functions, a good guarantee is afforded to the 
country for the progress of general and theological literature, for the relief of 
the wants and the improvement of the condition of the poor, and for the resi- 
dence in every parish of a gentleman responsible to God and his country for the 
performance of his sacred duties. The clergy, as instructors, arbitrators, trus- 
tees, advisers in domestic difficulties and in parochial concerns, have raised 
the character of the English peasantry to a degree of excellence which can only 
be appreciated by those who see the effects produced by the influence of a lower 
grade of priesthood in other countries. 

There is not a body of men on earth more to be respected for manners, 
learning, integrity, loyalty, and piety than the English clergy, or who in general 
make their duty more a matter of conscience. Most of them are husbands and 
fathers, residing in the midst of their flocks; their conduct seen and scrutinized 
by all; many passing life in great privation, and all in much self-denial—- 
removed from the temptations of lite; unable to partake in its social enjoy- 
ments, except in a most limited manner; men of study and abstraction from 
the world ; of high attainments themselves, yet dwelling among the ignorant 
and uneducated ; and having the education of a prince with little more than 
the pittance of a peasant. 

It is, as we have already shown, a national benefit, of no ordinary kind, to 
have dispersed over every part of the covntry a number of well-educated men, 
whose especial business it is to keep up and enforce the knowledge of those 
most exalted truths which relate to the duties of man, and his ultimate destiny ; 
to relieve sickness and poverty, comfort affliction, counsel ignorance, compose 
quarrels, soften violent and uncharitable feelings, and reprove and discounte- 
nance vice. The clergyman’s family is, generally, a little centre of civilisation, 
from which gleams of refinement, of manners, of neatness, of taste, as well as 
of science and general literature, are diffused through districts which they would 
otherwise never penetrate, and which nothing but an endowed parochial clergy 
could regularly and permanently influence. 

If such remarks as these appear uncalled for in a work of this nature, let it 
be remembered that of the good thus effected, the clergyman is the agent, while 
the church—the parochial church—is the instrument. It is impossible to 
regard the curate without thoughts of his vocation, while reciprocally, 


“ The spire upsoaring from the bosky glade” 


immediately recalls the image of the pastor's fireside, and all the delightful 
duties of the rural priest. 
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The village church attracts immediate attention by its modest and unadorned 
exterior, often pertectly devoid of architectural display, and only aspiring to 
the rank of those edifices which stand as memorials of past ages, to remind us 
that our foretathers adapted their places of worship to the occasion upon which 
they were raised. Their own simplicity of character appears to have beer. the 
guide of their works; and the little village church will always furnish us with 
reflections of the most interesting nature on the feelings and the manners of 
ancient times. The surrounding gravestones, “ adorned with rude sculpture,” 
and worn and discoloured by the hand of time, battered by the storms of winter, 
and here and there spotted with moss—the grcen mark of antiquity—are 
peculiarly calculated to aid the effect of the scene upon a mind that indulges 
in contemplation on the transient nature of all earthly things. These humble 
tributes ot regard give a pleasing idea of the tenderness that existed among 
families who derived all their refinement from the pure instruction of nature, 
and were perfectly unacquainted with the pride of later times. 

I cannot better illustrate the advantages of the Established Church in a rural 
district, than by quoting here, at full, the lively, graphic, and touching descrip- 
tion of a scene from real life, in which the architecture and the services of the 
village church are happily combined. 

“| descended,” says the writer, “the steep, chalky road into the village of 
Preston, on a Sabbath morning, while the three small bells from the church 
tower were calling the villagers to prayer, with the gentlest notes of invitation 
and persuasion; not like the vehement and authoritative power of address 
thrown from the steeple over the streets of some populous town, but rather 
with notes affectionate and almost colloquial. A green field, with its calm and 
svothing surface, led to the church-yard, where the white-froeked peasants were 
gradually assembling. The church and all around it displayed the purest sim- 
plicity of taste and character. The building was of that beautiful style in use 
in the thirteenth century, when a delicacy almost feminine produced the slim 
lofiy window, terminating in a gently pointed arch. The door-way of entrance 
was in the same character, receiving only a stronger form, and a little more of 
weight and dignity, from the few rows of simple and plain mouldings by which 
its arch was surrounded. The small tower at the western end arose but little 
above the roof, and while it claimed a decided pre-eminence over the other 
buildings in the valley, yet seemed to evade any competition with the greater 
elevation of the hills around it, leaving it to them, “to raise the eye and fix the 
upward thought.” For our ancestors were ever careful to appropriate the form 
of churches to their situations, rarely using the lofty spire, except where the flat 
continuing line of earth called for some object to excite elevation and sublimity 
of feeling. A small chancel terminated the eastern end of the building, and the 
whole was one of those humble edifices for worship which are so common in 
Sussex, and which possess, from their size and familiar style of architecture, 
very much of a domestic character, a private chapelry for the villagers considered 
as one fixed and resident family. This feeling, no doubt the true and proper 
one, is sensibly possessed and enjoyed in places like this that retain their early 
and patriarchal aspect. And by this habit of a limited number, well known to 
each other, domesticating themselves once a week, friendship and mutual imterests 
and attachments are, no doubt, gently and imperceptibly produced and _pre- 
served among them. The church-yard was in perfect harmony with the edifice. 
Removed from all approach ef nvise and occupation, it seemed to retain the 
same character as the fields around it, differing ouly in its holy purpose and 
consecration, as being ‘the field of God, sown with the seeds of the resurrec- 
tion.” The loity aspen poplars, and elm trees surrounding it, gave it that proper 
gravity and seclusion which, while they afforded the pleasure arising from 
beautiful objects of nature, brought gently to mind the serious appropriation of 
the spot.” 

An established place, to which every one may repair for religious consolation, 
an appointed minister always resident, and always ready to listen to complaints 
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und offer advice, are benetits conferred by the Established Church alone.— 
Pp. 21—25. 
Episcopal wealth. 


It is well known that enormous sums are dispensed by the richer bishops in 
charities, and in the support of learning and religion. In our own days, and 
in the see of Durham alone, examples of munificence have been presented, such 
as we may vaiuly hope to see followed by men of any other order in the state. 
The late venerated Bishop Van Mildert laid out on the average 6,000/. or 
7,000/. a year in building schools, erecting churches, and endowing, with ample 
means, the poor living: in his diocese. It has been shown that in one year, 
when the amount of fines received was unusually large, the bishop’s charities 
exceeded 13,000/., and that in another year, when the revenues of the see were 
only 15,300/., he gave upwards of 4,000 to various charities. This princely- 
minded man died poor, leaving to his widow nothing but a small sum for which 
he had insured his life some years before. Bishop Barrington, his predecessor, 
was of the same munificent disposition ; and it appears from his secretary's 
accounts that the money expended by this prelate for charitable purposes very 
much exceeded 200,000/. Now, when the force of example on the surrounding 
gentry is taken into account, when it is remembered how much the erection and 
endowment of churches and schools depend upon the promised aid of the 
bishop, the impolicy of cutting the episcopal revenues down to the mere means 
of supporting the Lomnied dignity, will be at once apparent. Lishop Crewe 
converted the surplus of his income into perpetual wells of instruction and 
charity. He built and endowed a college, purchased and placed in trust for 
the poor, the ancient fortress of Bamburgh Castle, and its adjacent lands; and 
there alone, as far as our knowledge extends, are concentrated into one focus 
the great aims of charity. The ruined castle was repaired, and the keep con- 
verted into a defence against, and a consolation under shipwreck, on one of the 
most fatal coasts of the island. The vaults were made cellarage for stowing 
away the relics of wrecked vessels, that the property might be saved for the 
owners ; a dormitory, a refectory, and wardrobe for the solace of one hundred 
shipwrecked persons, are at all times ready for such unfortunate persons; and, 
whether sailors or passengers, they are clothed, fed, and kept at the castle on 
the bishop’s charity, until perfectly refreshed, and ready to return to their ports, 
when they are supplied with money for their journey. One floor of the keep is 
furnished with Captain Manby’s apparatus for the preservation of life and pro- 
perty in shipwreck ; a gun and bell are fixed on the top of the tower for signals 
in hazy weather, rewards are given to men who bring the earliest intelligence 
to the castle of vessels in distress, and proportionate prizes to those who veuture 
most for the relief of the persons in Sacvass. Schools for boys and girls are 
maintained in the castle: there is a dispensary, and medical advice is given, 
gratis, to the poor; and there are shops for the sale of groceries, corn, &c., at 
low prices in times of scarcity; and on the surrounding estates are erected 
cottages, which are let with little plots of ground, at low rents, to the respectable 
poor of the neighbourhood, who have families; and lastly, by the benevolence 
another churchman, Dr. Sharpe, a prebendary of Durham, the castle is stocked 
with a valuable library, which 7s free to every housekeeper in the county for a 
subscription of two shillings and sixpence a year. 

The wise provision that one order in a Christian state should be placed in 
such a situation, that they might from age to age command the means of 
virtuous munificence, is farther conspicuous in Bishop Still’s Hospital of Charity 
at Wells; Bishop Beckinsal’s benevolent Asylum for Friendless and Indigent 
Age at Bath; Bishop Ward's College of Matrons, widows of the clergy, at 
Salisbury, and Bishop Moreley’s beneficent endowment of the same kind at 
Winchester ; and monuments, unperishing, of mercy in every diocese and city 
of this civilized and Christian land. 

These are sufficient instances of the useful application of episcopal wealth ; 
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but how many might be added! The noble Lord Primate of Ireland gave, in 
one donation, the splendid sum of 8,000/. towards the subscription for the repair 
of Armagh Cathedral, What effect must these examples have on subscriptions 
for public purposes! and how unwise to take away the means of making 


them ? 

Such is the style and spirit of this admirable work. Need we say, 
we recommend its perusal to the Churchman, the architect, the man of 
taste? to the Dissenter, if he will? for he will find many curious morsels 


of instruction in it. 
—<>—____ 

Art. I].—Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. By 
Eowarp Denison, D.D. Perpetual Curate of St. Peter's in the East, 
Oxford, Fellow of Merton College, and Prebendary of Southwell ; and 
now Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 1837. Oxford: D. A. Talboys. 
London: Rivingtons, and Cochran. 1836. Pp. viil. 314. 


It is impossible to rise from the perusal of these sermons, without an 
impression that the author is at once an elegant scholar, a sound theo- 
logian, and an eminent Christian; qualifications of a high order, but 
which, we venture to assert, the volume before us justifies us in assigning, 
without flattery or exaggeration to the writer. Seldom do so many 
excellences meet in the same work; nor is it always that University 
sermons are so well adapted to the attainments of the general reader. 
With sufficient attention to the critical illustration of the subjects con- 
sidered to render the discourses worthy of the best notice of the dis- 
tinguished body before whom they were delivered, they unite that close 
application and moral induction which fit them for the study of the 
simple searcher after the truth and beauty of gospel holiness. Indeed 
their chief characteristic and main excellence are, that they bring home 
to the mind and press upon the conscience the necessity of making religion 
a practical and not a theoretical concern; and exhibit the commandments 
of the gospel as merciful adaptations of divine goodness to the wants and 
weaknesses of the human soul. They open the spiritual eye to the wide 
field of responsibility which spreads before the contemplation of the 
Christian; and do not rest the obligations of piety upon the excitement 
of religious zeal or enthusiasm, but upon the calm and calculating prin- 
ciples of sober conviction and steady obedience. To the delicate 
touches of aclassical elegance of diction, the author has superadded the 
logical discrimination of argumentative skill; and by this happy adjust- 
ment of the arts of composition, has rendered the materials upon which 
he has expended his pains of as high a value in the opinion of the critic, 
as they undoubtedly possess in the estimation of the divine. Nor would 
it be derogatory to the character of the author, to regard the volume as a 
literary production, instead of a theological work. Such, however, on 
the present occasion, is not our object. 
VoL. XIX, NO. VIII. 3.0 
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The sermons are twelve in number, and the subjects as follow >-~ 
Ist. Faith the gift of God, Mark ix. 24.—2d. The worldly life, vanity 
and vexation of spirit, Eccl, i. 2.—-3d. The yoke of Christ easy, when 
taken up early, Matt. xi. 30.—4th. The letter and the spirit, 1 Cor. x. 11. 
—85th. The writings of the apostles, in accordance with their characters, 
James i. 1.—6th. Moral and experimental evidence, Ps. xix. 7, 8. 
—7th. Correlative character of privileges and duties, Rom. iii. 1—9. 
—8th. The fruit of tribulation, Rom. v. 3—5.— 9th. Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, Job xiv. 16.—10th. The vision of the dry bones, Ezek. 
xxxvii. 3.—11th. The sin of causing offences, Luke xvii. 1.—12th. 
Christ not to be left on account of difficulties, John vi. 67—69. 

It is, perhaps, not expected, that each of these discourses should 
furnish a quotation to illustrate our encomium; but from those two 
most excellent sermons, the second and tenth in the above list, it 
would be impossible to turn, without making a few extracts. It is 
thus the second sermon is commenced :— 


Such is the declaration, with which the wise king of Israel opens this, the 
book of his experience and advice ~a declaration full of melancholy meaning, 
which but too probably may touch a responsive chord in some bosoms, witnessing 
more plainly to its truth than any language ; while others, especially thuse who 
are conversant with profane literature, will readily remember many passages 
which express a like sentiment. 

Tt cannot indeed have escaped the notice of any persons, who are acquainted 
with the writings of classic antiquity, that the views of life there exhibited are 
tinged with a prevailing sadness. Nor is this the case only with professed 
moralists, who might be suspected of having assumed a tone of seriousness as 
befitting their subjects, and of having fallen into melancholy sentiments, when 
they meant only to be grave. But the reflections which are scattered at ran- 
dom through the pages of the poets, and which are the more to be relied upon, 
as being either casual indications of the tone of feeling pervading theit own 
minds, or such as they conceived would excite ready sympathy in the minds of 
others, are almost universally of this cast. The epic and diamatic poets would 
readily supply illustrations of this observation. But it is more obviously con- 
firmed by the numberless lighter works of fancy—by those epigrams, which, 
from their curious felicity of expression, are apt to dwell in our memory—and 
which turn most commonly on the miseries of sickness, poverty, old age; dis- 
pprnee love, faithless friendship, and the other sadder features of human 
ife. 

Even the poets, known among their contemporaries as the ministers of plea- 
sure—the jovial priests of revelry, have by some strange fatality, with few ex- 
ceptions, been preserved to us only in fragments of the most sad and gloomy 
character. The plaintive melancholy of Mimnermus, Simonides, and Moschus, 
seldom fails to strike even the unreflecting mind of boyhood. Few probably 
have read, without feelings of sympathy, the pathetic lines, in which the latter 
poet compares vegetable life, bursting into fresh existence with each returning 
spring, with the cheerless doom of man, the “ mighty, the brave, and the wise, 
who, when death once comes upon us,” 

dydxoot év xOorl Koide 
Evdoues, ed uddAa paxpdy, arépuova, viryperov Urvov. 

We can hardly be wrong in considering the prevalence of this language as a 
proof of a discontented feeling, which extended itself over all the region of 
thought—followed the dance—crept into the banquet—disturbed with uneasy 
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anticipations the gay vivacity of youth; and heightened the cheerless gloom of 
what the tragic poet calls, hateful, unsocial, friendless old age.” 

Nor shall we probably err in conceiving, that the deficiencies of their religious 
system had much to do with these melancholy views of life, and foreboding 
anticipations of death. Human existence, bounded by the narrow limits of 
earth, presented little to satisfy an immortal spirit. The dark and dismal future 
overshadowed present existence with a reflected gloom ; and they, who looked 
forward without hope, looked backward with regret, and around with dissatis- 
faction. 

Not that it would follow from this, that this sadness was necessarily every 
where visible in the general aspect of society ; or that the minds, even of those 
who used this language of melaucholy foreboding, were in all cases themselves 
seriously affected by it. The great mass of mankind probably then were, as 
indeed they ever have beev, thoughtless of these things; and toiled on in the 
business, or fluttered about in the pleasures of life, without extending their 
thoughts beyond the more immediate objects of fear or hope. But though the 
multitude is thoughtless, language is the expression of thaught; and its tone is 
derived from the sentiments of those who do think. And as now, when reflect- 
ing men are cheered by the glorious hope of immortality, the expression of such 
sentiments passes far more widely than the seutiments themselves ; and language 
is christianized, even in the mouths of those who are not Christians ; so may we 
conceive, that in former ages, when those who thought, thought sadly, the tone 
of their meditations passed current into the conventional language of society, 
and was reflected back in varied and multiplied images in the writings of authors, 
on whose minds perhaps it made no more permanent impression, than passing 
objects do on the mirror or the lake. 

Whether indeed the belief of all the most enlightened heathens was so utterly 
defective on this point, as, with one exception, the learned Warburton maintains 
it to have been, may perhaps admit of question. It is not necessary for me 
now to decide, whether none of the schools of ancient philosophy held the doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul, in that state of separate, conscious, ideu- 
tical existence, which can alone give a moral character to this belief. It is 
suthcient for my present purpose, if it be admitted, that there did not exist in the 
heathen world in general, any such steady and well-established belief of a future 
state of retribution, as could supply an adequate motive for virtuous exertion— 
could furnish efficient consolation to the afflicted, or could cheer the gloom of 
declining age. 

For if this were the case, then was the way plain for the language of the 
Epicurean poets, who endeavoured to use this very feeling of the uncertainty of 
life, the miseries of old age, and the fleeting nature of mortal pleasare, as an 
argument for the more eager pursuit of enjoyment, while it could be had—for 
drowning care in the mantling bow]; and flying from anxious forethought iuto 
the flowery haunts of voluptuous indulgence: though the very tone of melan- 
choly, in which these arguments are used, and the sad reflections which are 
mixed up with these calls to merriment, do indeed most plainly make true the 
words of Solomon, that, ** Even in laughter the heart is sorrowful, and the end 
of that mirth is heaviness.” Many indeed are the passages, which, amidst calls 
to pleasure, say, as plainly as my text, “ Vanity of vanities, vanity of vanities ; 
all is vanity.” 

And, in proceeding to comment upon this language of the wise king of Israel, 
I have prefaced my remarks by pointing your attention to this occurrence of 
similar expressions in many heathen writers, because the language of this book 
is no uncommon subject of cayil; and it is asserted, that the writer must have 
used such reflections for the same purpose as the heathen did—that the moral 
of Solomon is the same as that of the Greek Epigrammatists ; and that, 


—* Carpe diem, quam minimum credula postero,” 


is the motto of the king of Israel, as well as of the Roman poet. 
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A little attention, however, to the general purport of this book, will enable us 
to perceive that such is not the case. And though, doubtless, there is much in 
the course of it which is perplexed and involved—and some passages, taken 
singly, are liable to misconstruction—a reference to the general tenor of the 
argument will lead us to the true meaning ; and we shall see, that when Solomon 
uses the language of the Epicurean, he uses it, as St. Paul does, only to confute 
it; and though when he says, “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” 
he does not always distinctly add in words, “ be not deceived,” and ‘ awake to 
righteousness and sin not,” such is nevertheless the unfailing moral, and the 
conclusion to which the whole tends. 

We shall find, as the ablest critics have done, that this book represents the 
sentiments of Solomon in his old uge, when he had repented of the sins he had 
fallen into ; and having seen and observed as much of life as falls to the lot of 
man, he was fully convinced of the vanity of all things, except piety towards 
God, and obedience to his laws. 

lt is hardly necessary to point out the circumstances which give peculiar 
effect to such a lesson as this from the lips of Solomon. 

The royal conqueror, who extended the boundaries of his dominion far and 
wide, from the Euphrates to the sea, had experienced the value of sovereign 
power and kingly pomp. 

The royal merchant, who broke through the exclusive maxims of Jewish 
polity, and gave free vent to the spirit of commercial enterprise, and whose 
navies shared the commerce of the world with those of Tyre and Sidon, amid 
the tide of prosperity which flowed in, could judge of the worth of that return 
of wealth it floated to his coasts. 

The royal philosopher, endowed by the special gift of God with an under- 
standing heart; who excelled other men in knowledge as well as riches; who 
“ spake of trees, from the cedar that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop which 
— out of the wall; who spake also of beasts, and fowls, and creeping 
things, and fishes,” knew what were philosophic wisdom and scientific research. 

The royal moralist and poet, with mental cultivation, talent, and taste ; who 
had drank the sweet cup of literature, and felt the inspiring glow of genius; he, 
who “ spake three thousand proverbs, and his songs were a thousand and five,” 
had materials to estimate the pleasures of imagination, the treasures of the 
region of thought. 

And, must we add, the royal voluptuary? who, to the sure lessons of 
inspired wisdom, added the stings of penitential feeling, knew with double cer- 
tainty the fruit of licentious pleasures, and what was their worth or worthlessness. 

In his own words—“ I was great, and increased more than all that were 
before me in Jerusalem: also, my wisdom remained with me. And what- 
soever mine eyes desired I kept not from them: I withheld not my heart from 
any joy ; for my heart rejoiced in all my labour. Then I looked on all the 
works my hands had wrought, and on the labours I had laboured to do: and 
behold, all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and there was no profit under the 
sun.” This is the continual burden of this book—this the declaration with 
which it opens, and to the establishment of which the larger part of it is directed : 
“Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, vanity of vanities ; all is vanity.”—Pp. 
29—36. 

From this the author proceeds to show in what manner Solomon 
arrives at his conclusion from a consideration of “ the principal objects 
of human desire and pursuit ’—pointing out the similarity of sentiment 
and plan between the sacred preacher and Aristotle, as well as the dif- 
ferent sanctions of their respective systems ; the one having happiness 
for its end and rule of action, the other taking the will of God for its 


rule of action, based upon the reality of a future state of existence. 
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Resting securely on the firm foundation of the hope of immortality, he pro- 
ceeds fearlessly to demonstrate the nothingness of worldly objects, if viewed 
without reference to this state; and is not afraid to draw the conclusion that all 
is vanity, not only with respect to the more vulgar objects of pleasure, and honeur, 
and wealth; but even with regard to that life of philosophic contemplation, in 
which the heathen moralist would place the highest good of man, So that he 
thus establishes in detail that declaration, with which he set out, that, “ all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit, and there is nothing that profiteth under the sun.” 

The warm imagination, indeed, and bigh hopes of youth are wont to paint 
the scenes of life in far different colours from these. How delightful, in the 
fresh vigour of the faculties, does the acquisition of knowledge seem for its own 
sake, and without reference to aught beyond itself! how tair and sweet the 
flowery fields of pleasure ! how high and ennobling the exercise of power! how 
fraught with enjoyment the possession of wealth! Nor are these fair visions alto- 
gether vain. But that they may be realized ; and that these gifts may be made, 
as they are capable of being, the sources of enjoyment and means of happiness, 
they must be regarded in their true character, as the gifts of the Almighty Ruler 
of the universe, and used in conformity with his will, and in order to his glory. 
It is from the neglect of this, and from the disregard of our situation, as crea- 
tures born to do the will of God under the superintendence of his providence, 
that the experience of all ages will, to a great extent, confirm the sad picture 
of life drawn by Solomon. We take the means as the end; and then are dis- 
appointed to find, how vain and unsatisfactory it is. And this alike, whether 
learning, or pleasure, or power, or wealth, be the object of our choice. “ Some,” 
says St. Bernard, “ wish for knowledge, with no end but the knowledge itself; 
and this is but a mean curiosity. Some wish for knowledge, for the sake of noto- 
riety ; and this is but a low vanity. Some wish for knowledge that they may make 
sale of it; and this is but a base covetousness. Some wish for knowledge that they 
may improve others; and this is charity. Some wish for knowledge, that the 
may be improved themselves; and this is wisdom.” And again, our English 
moralist (Rambler, No. 87), says, “ Of the numbers who pass their time among 
books, very few read to be made wiser or better, apply any general reproof of 
vice to themselves, or try their own manners by axioms of justice. They purpose, 
either to consume those hours, for which they can find no other amusement, to 
gain or preserve that respect, which learning has always obtained ; or to gratify 
their curiosity with knowledge, which, like treasures buried and forgotten, is of 
no use to others or themselves.” They whose studies have no further end than 
this, must find as the preacher says, that, “in much wisdom is much grief, 
and he who increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” 

So too in the case of pleasure—there are few probably, who in the vain idle- 
ness of amusement, or more sadly in forbidden excess, have not felt as the 
heathen and atheistic poet (Lucret. lib. iv. 1126), has said, that, 

“* Medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis floribus angat,” 
or, as Solomon expresses the same mournful truth, that, “‘ Even in laughter the 
heart is sad, and the end of that mirth is heaviness.” 

Riches and power bave been too often weighed in the moral balance to leave 
any doubt as to their relation to human happiness. Many amidst all the pride 
and pomp of wealth have testified how they have felt, that it has been to. them but 
a precious bane, and that ‘‘ Man walketh in a vain shadow, and disquieteth himself 
in vain ; while he heapeth up riches, and knoweth not who shall gather them.” 
Many a statesman even on the pinnacle of greatness has been y to exclaim, 

“ Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye.” 
How many in disappointment and disgrace have felt— 
“ Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.” 
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But though experience thus agrees with the assertion of the preacher as to 
the vanity of earthly pursuits, the inferences to which these alike lead us are 
then only just, when such desires are exalted into an undue importance, and not 
kept in subordination to the will of God. Solomon is far from intending to 
show, that all which men do or can do upon earth, is but vanity. We much 
misconstrue his meaning, if we understand it to be, that all the business and 
occupation of mankind, their toils and their pleasures, their knowledge, their 
pursuits, their hopes and their wishes, are but vexation of spirit; and that, do 
what man may, and endeavour what he can, there is indeed for him no profit 
under the sun. 

If this were his conclusion, the necessary consequence would be, that he would 
advocate a life of careless ease, or abstracted contemplation. But far from this, 
the life that Solomon recommends, is evidently one of action. “The fool it is,” 
he says, ‘ that foldeth his hands together;” and again, “ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it in thy might.”” He therefore would show, that if the pur- 
suits of men be vain, it is the fault of those who engage in them in such a man- 
ner as to make them so: and if there be vanity and vexation of spirit on earth, 
it is because men will not remember, that earth is but a preparation for heaven. 
He only abases the wisdom of man, that he may magnify the counsels of God ; 
and so bring us willingly to assent to that result, with which he sums up the 
whole. “ Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: Fear God and keep 
his commandments, for this is the whole duty of man. For God shail bring 
every work into judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be good, or 
whether it be evil.”—Pp. 41—45. 


The arguments in these passages will be allowed to bear with them 
the distinctive characters of philosophical and moral truth; and to prove 
that the style of the author fully merits the commendation we have 
ventured to express, But the Christian who expects something more 


from a modern pulpit than a comparison between a heathen sage and a 
sacred moralist, will not find himself disappointed in the conclusion 
which is drawn from the former part of this excellent sermon. 


The practical conclusion that I would draw from this consideration of the 
meaning of Solomon, is to enforce the same lesson that be does, with the more 
certain sanction which our fuller revelation affords; and with the assistance of 
those means of practical obedience, supplied by our more perfect dispensation. 
Whatever obscurity may have rested upon the doctrine before, by the gospel at 
least, “life and immortality are brought to light.” In Christ Jesus is both 
the certainty of the resurrection established, and the means set forth, by which 
we may attain to that resurrection in blessedness. Pure and sublime principles 
of conduct are laid down. High and ennobling motives are supplied. Great 
and gracious help is promised. And thus are a glorious end, fitting means, and 
a sufficient strength furnished for the whole course of life. 

God bas placed man on earth with the intention, doubtless, that the things of 
earth should be his business and occupation here. He has done nothing in vain. 
Every thing is properly adapted to its end, and excellently fitted to display the 
power, wisdom, and goodness of the Almighty. The things of earth are good 
in themselyes, and, when rightly used, tend only to good ; since they contribute 
to the enjoyment of life, and are the means in the use of which man is to exer- 
eise the faculties God has given him, and to prepare his nature for a higher and 
better state. But both these characters must be taken together. Earthly 
things must not be viewed as the means of enjoyment only, but of improvement 
also. And, if they be regarded io this light, and used with this view, they are, 
by the grace of God, neither vanity nor vexation of spirit. They are, on the 
contrary, the method, in which it has pleased the Almighty to try and prove 
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the creatures he has made. ‘They are the means, by which, while he guides 
them on through grace to glory, he gives them not only bope of an hereafter, 
but enjoyment here: so that he who uses this world as not abusing it, will, in 
whatever station he is placed, fulfil the purpose of God, who created him—be 
an humble instrument in advancing his glory; and, in so doing, secure to him- 
self that due share of happiness, which it is permitted man to experience here 
on earth, 

This is the conclusion to which the reflections of Solomon tend. And more 
specially still he says, “ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth ; and let thy heart 
cheer thee in the days of thy youth: and walk in the ways of thy heart, and in 
the sight of thine eyes ; but know thou, that for all these things God will bring 
thee into judgment.” 

There is something in this conclusion, which comes home to such a congre- 
gation as I am now addressing, with an especial force of personal application. 
Very many of those present are young men, now preparing to enter upon the 
respective duties and enjoyments of those several stations, to which God has 
called each. It very much then imports every one to be impressed, as with a 
real serious truth, with the certainty, that, “ For all these things God will bring 
thee into judgment.” They are not forbidden—nay, they are enjoined, to enter 
with a zealous earnestness upon the business of life, whatever it a be. They 
are not forbidden to taste of innocent pleasure, or to experience the exhilara- 
tion of a happy spirit—nay, they are enjoined to “ rejoice in their youth.” But 
they are taught so to rejoice, as to remember al ways, that they are in the presence 
of that all-seeing God, who will bring every secret thing to light, whether it be 
good, or whether it be evil. 

It isa firm and abiding sense of this truth, which can alone put earthly things 
in their proper relation and subordination to heavenly ones, so as to preserve us, 
to a great extent, from that sense of vanity and vexation of spirit, which is so 
surely engendered by the timited views of a worldly mind. And as it is by the 
gospel that the certainty of the resurrection to judgment is established, so is it 
through the gospel that we are enabled to look to that judgment with hope 
rather thau alarm. And while the gospel is the ground of hope, so is it the 
efficient means of subduing that worldliness of temper, which by perverting 
our view, and leading us to a false estimate of the things around us, is the main 
reason why we find their results a sad mockery to our expectations. Mere 
vague, general notions of religious obligation will not be found sufficient to 
prevent this. But in proportion as our belief in the great leading essentials of 
Christianity is distinct and firm, we shall acquire a just view of our situation on 
earth in the sight of God—of the duties it entails, and of the hopes whereby it 
is cheered. We shall see ourselves indeed, as creatures fallen and corrupt ; 
but still so precious in the sight of our heavenly Father, as to be made the 
objects of the wonders of his redeeming love. We shall see ourselves as having 
a debt of thankfulness to discharge to Him who has thus loved us—even the 
doing of his holy will; in the performance of which his indwelling grace will 
sanctify our hearts, and his overruling providence guide our steps. Thus, when 
we view ourselves in relation with God, we shall see that man’s destiny, fallen 
as he is, is still ennobling rather than vain—that every station gives scope for 
the exercise of its appropriate talents—that the duties of each, when properly 
discharged, tend to the good of all, and produce at the same time, under the 
blessing of God, individual happiness, not merely, as in the system of the heathen 
moralist, as an essential and inherent quality; but as the gift of Him, who has 
promised to them that love him, ‘‘ that peace, which the world cannot give— 


that peace which passeth understanding.”— Pp. 46—49. 


Before the members of the University, however, the application of 
such a subject could not fail to find various points of allusion; and 
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accordingly, it is summed up in the following striking and appropriate 
tone of ministerial exhortation :— 


Some, by station, or abilities, may be fitted to mix more prominently in the 
absorbing cares of public business; while the lot of others is cast in the more 
private walks of life. To one wealth is entrusted, as the talent of which he 
will have to give account; while another is exercised in the trials which poverty 
calls forth. Some are destined for the laborious industry of active worldly 
professions ; some for the more tranquil interests of scientific or literary pur- 
suits; while others are called to the high service of ministering in the sanctuary 
of God, and preaching the gospel of pardon and peace. But will there then 
necessarily be vanity in these things? Assuredly, my brethren, not. The path 
of christian duty will be vanity tono man. To no man will it be vanity in 
christian love to labour for the good of his fellow men, and the glory of his 
Maker in that station, in which it shall have pleased God to place him. Will 
it be vanity, by active industry, to raise ourselves into a sphere, in which our 
influence may be more widely felt, and God's name, by our means, more highly 
honoured? Will it be vanity to give our best talents tor the public good? Will 
it be vanity to stand forward as the patriot senator, to defend the rights and 
promote the best interests of our fellow men, knowing that it is for the good of 
all that power has been entrusted to some? Will it be vanity, with calm and 
considerate wisdom to check the fierce impulse, and stem the heady tide of 
popular feeling, and with firmness to curb in the licentious anarchy of the bad? 
Will it be vanity, by scientific research, to bring the powers of the natural 
world into subjection to the mind of inan, and to make the brute and inert 
matter around us contribute to the civilisation and improvement of the human 
race? Will it be vanity to open the storehouse of imagination for the delight 
and improvement of kindred minds? To give of our intellect for the enjoyment 
of others; and, by embodying our ideas in the imperishable symbols of thought, 
to exercise a mysterious influence for good, not only upon those around us now, 
but upon the unborn generations who will hereafter take our place? Will it be 
vanity, as the minister of God, and steward of the mysteries of Christ, to co- 
operate with him in his gracious work of bringing back a sinful world to 
righteousness and peace ? 

~No, my brethren, these things will not be vanity. They will not be vanity, 
if done as God bas willed they should be done, in remembrance of his law, as 
the rule of action; in dependence on his grace for the means of obedience ; 
with a view to his kingdom for its reward ; and to his glory as the end. In 
this way the labours of the poor, and the leisure of the rich; poverty on the 
one hand, and wealth on the other; government and obedience, knowledge and 
ignorance, power and weakness, are all performing the parts assigned to them 
by the all-wise Ruler of the world: and if they do but perform them in accord- 
ance with his will, no one of them is either to be blamed or despised. If God’s 
glory be kept in view, and God's commandments observed, not the least thing 
that is done on earth, or the most trivial occupation, is either vanity or vexa- 
tion of spirit. Cares, low in themselves, are exalted and sanctified by motive 
and principle. The eye, the hand, and the foot are all parts of the body equally 
essential to the good of the whole. St. Paul says, “ W pases ag eat or drink, 
or whatever you do, do all to the glory of God.” If all we do, even our very 
slightest concerns, may be to the glory of God, they cannot be vanity. If in 
doing them we “rejoice evermore,” they cannot be vexation of spirit. And 
“ If these things are good and profitable to men,” it cannot be said that there 
is nothing that profiteth under the sun. ‘ 

But, on the contrary, if the things of this world be to us all in all: if the 
glory of God be not kept in view: the peace he gives, not sought for; and 
future happiness not made the object of present action: if the heart be un- 
sanctified by the indwelling Spirit of grace: if it be worldly, proud, selfish, un- 
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charitable, and vain,—then, indeed, can they to whom these things are so, well 
estimate the sad truth, and the painful reality of the words of the wise king of 
Israel. Then, indeed, is it true, that mirth is sorrow, and laugbter heaviness. 
Then is wealth a weary burthen, and poverty a bitter curse. Theu is occupa- 
tion without interest, and leisure without repose: labour fruitless ; knowledge 
vain; power contemptible; and wisdom foolishness. Then, indeed, is every 
thing “ vanity und vexation of spirit, and there is nothing that profiteth under 
the sun.”—Pp. 50—53. 


The tenth sermon, on the vision of the Dry Bones, is of a different 
character to the one just considered, but it is equally powerful and 
equally well applied. After quoting the saying of Jerome* respecting 
the chapter whence the text is taken, a saying which is in great contrast 
with the fact that it is not selected to be read in the services of our 
church—the author thus opens his subject :— 


Such is the passage to which I propose to direct your attention—a passage 
so striking for its majestic brevity, and simple severity of style—so graphic in 
the lively imagery by which it brings the scene it describes home to our feel- 
ings, and realizes almost into a fact that which it declares to be a vision, that 1 
fear, in enlarging upon it, to destroy the effect, which in its own powerful sim- 

licity it should produce, and by unworthy comments to weaken the force of 
ideas flowing from divine wisdom, and derived to us through the medium of 
that prophet, in whom inspiration developed its sublimest visions, and soared 
with the boldest wing. 

But, inasmuch as there may be some of my hearers, to whom the vision in 
its direct meaning may seem to require some development; and others, who 
may be assisted in the profitable consideration of it by some suggestions of 
practical application, I will proceed in the first place to attempt to explain its 
immediate purpose, and then to found upon it such remarks, as I trust may be 
made useful, by the divine blessing, in exciting some salutary reflections, and 
in leading some among us to some serious and profitable meditations upon our 
own state in the sight of a holy and all-seeing God. 

At the time when the cinghel Ezekiel was directed to speak this vision to 
his countrymen, the Almighty had at length manifested his righteous indigna- 
tion in the full accomplishment of the long-threatened captivity. Ezekiel, 
himself one of the first band of captives, carried away when Jerusalem was 
taken in the reign of Jehoiachin, had been mainly engaged during the eleven 
years which had intervened before the final captivity, in comforting that portion 
of his countrymen, who were in bondage with himself on the banks of the 
river Chebar, and in warning those, who, still dwelling in a state of precarious 
independence at Jerusalem, were seduced by their false prophets, who said 
“ Peace, and there was no peace ;”’ and fondly fancied that the threatened ven- 
geance of the Almighty would never fall upon them, And while these exulted 
in their arrogance, they, who were now exiles in a far country, were apt sorrow- 
fully to contrast their own lot with that of their brethren who were still in their 
native land. It had been therefore the office of the prophet to comfort these 
with the assurance that their condition was the least evil of the two, since they 
that remained would experience yet more bitter woe when Jerusalem should 
finally be taken in the reign of Zedekiah, and the threatened bondage be thus 
made complete. These predictions had now been accomplished. The remnant 
of the people had been subdued ; and their sovereign, blinded, and bound in 
fetters, Pad been carried away captive to Babylon, 


* “ Famosa est Visio et omnium Ecclesiarum Christi lectione celebrata.’’—Hieron, 
Comment. in Ezek. in loc. 
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Judea, that pleasant land, on which the affections of its people were riveted, 
was now reft of her inhabitants and desolate: and bitterly did that desolation 
grieve that people’s soul. For their affections were indeed enchained to that 
land: not only for the excellency of its riches, and its delights; but for the high 
recollections and glorious promises associated with it. It was indeed “ a good 
land, a land of brooks of water, of fountains and depths, that spring out of 
valleys and hills.” From Dan to Beersheba it flowed with milk and honey, and 
was varied with all that could delight the eye, or make glad the heart of man. 
The lofty summits of Lebanon were crowned with goodly cedars and choice fir 
trees ; while on Bashan stood the strong oaks, and Gilead distilled the rich gum 
and the dropping balm. The palm tree, the emblem of the just, reared its 
stately head in the plains of Jericho : while there flowered in Sharon the myrtle 
and the rose; and the lilies smelt sweet in the valleys of Hermon. The sloping 
sides of the little hills were clothed with the vine, and the olive, and the fig; 
and the fat valleys stood thick and laughed with their waving harvests. The 
herds and flocks ranged freely over the rich pasture grounds which were “ the 
excellency of Carmel ;” the goats and the bullocks and fatlings were the glory 
of Bashan, while the valley of Jordan was “as the garden of the Lord ;” and in 
the rich plain of Esdraelon “ Issachar rejoiced in their tents.” 

It was, too, a land studded with fair cities, and enriched with flourishing 
marts of trade. It was too “ their own, their native land ’’—that magic tie, 
which knits every soul, that is not dead to feeling, to the land of their birth, be 
it but a naked hill, or a barren moor. It was the land where their fathers 
slept, and where their own feet had strayed in the happy sports of careless 
childhood. 

The chain of these associations binds all men in its golden links; and, doubt- 
less, these feelings were strong with them as with us. But, in addition to these 
common feelings of our nature, the Jews were attached to Canaan, as being the 
land of promise given them by Jehovah himself; as the proof of his favour ; as 
the pledge of his protection ; as the seat of his visible presence in his temple at 
Jerusalem ; as the seal of their present privileges above all other people ; and 
the sanction of their yet more exalted hopes. Precious on all these accounts 
was the land of Judea to its children; precious, perhaps, beyond what we can 
imagine, though with us too, I trust, the ties that unite us to the land God has 
te us are not easily to be broken asunder, nor is our sense of the many 

lessings we thereby enjoy slight or faint. But the land of Judea, that pleasant 
land, thus precious to her children, was at this time reft of her inhabitants and 
desolate. ‘‘ That fruitful land was turned into barrenness for the wickedness 
of them that dwelt therein.’’ Her fields were uncultivated; her forests were 
laid low; here vineyards and olive grounds were waste ; her fenced cities were 
an heap, and their proud bulwarks razed to the ground ; the streets of Jerusa- 
lem, the city of God, were an habitation for the wild beasts of the desert and 
the birds of prey; while her sad children, captives in a strange land, “ by the 
waters of Babylon sat down and wept, when they remeinbered thee, O Sion,’’— 
Pp. 237—242. 

The above description of the condition of Judea must be allowed to 
be at once graphic and affecting, true to nature and the Scriptures; nor 
is there less fidelity in the representation of the manner in which the 
prophet is introduced as discharging the important functions of his 
office. 

In the sad condition in which the children of Israel were placed, these high 
hopes seemed to them altogether unfounded and vain. They could not receive 
the prophet’s prediction. They could not cheer their hearts with the promises 
he held out. They could not, in their despondency and their deep despair, 


look forward to the day, when for very joy they should be ‘like them that 
dream :”” when “ their mouth should be filled with laughter, and their tongue 
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with singing; when the Lord should turn again their captivity as the rivers in 
the south.” 

The prophet was, therefore, directed further to work upon them, and to en- 
deavour to inspire them with hope and trust in God, by the vision contained 
in the chapter before us. 

In this he represents himself as carried by the Spirit of the Lord into a 
valley, in which, as in the scene of some mighty battle, where the bodies of 
the slain had been left unburied, the bones of the dead were scattered in con- 
fusion around, washed by the rain, bleached and dried by the sun and wind, 
‘very many in the open valley, and very dry.” The question is then put to 
him, “Can these bones live?” Nothing, surely, to the power of man more 
impossible than this! nothing more hopeless, than the restoration to life of 
these withered relics of humanity, these dead and disjointed, these dry and 
scattered bones! But the prophet does not stagger in his faith, but with hu- 
mility and pious confidence replies, “O Lord God, thou knowest.” It seems 
indeed impossible with man: but nothing, O Lord, is impossible with Thee. 
Thou, who once madest these bones, thou, if thou pleasest, canst restore them 
to life. Thou, who “killest, and makest alive, bringest down to the grave, and 
bringest up,” Thou, who “ quickenest the dead, and callest those things which 
be not, as though they are,” thou canst reanimate these dry and withered 
bones; and build them up again into the fresh tabernacles of life, the recep- 
tacles of a reasonable soul, the temples of thine own Eternal Spirit. In obe- 
dience therefore to the commands of the Lord, he proceeds to prophesy to the 
bones that they live. Then at his word comes the noise, and the shaking, and 
the bones coming together, bone to bone. Then come the sinews, and the 
flesh upon them, and the skin covering them above: then, lastly, the living 
Spirit of God, breathing into them from the four winds; when the dry and 
scattered bones stand up living men, an exceeding great army. 

Thus, by this striking lesson, did the prophet signify to his countrymen the 
unreasonableness of their dejection, and the distrust of God that was shown in 
their refusal to hope. It was as though he had said—‘ Do you think that 
God, who can raise the dead, and restore dry bones to life, cannot restore you 
to your national life? Do you think that He, who originally gave you your 
land, cannot give it you again? Think you, that He, who can collect 
together and build up again into goodly form the scattered fragments of the 
dead, cannot collect you, his people, from the nations, whither he has scattered 
you? Do you think that He, who can breathe the spirit of life into the cold 
clay, and by his quickening power reanimate the lifeless form, cannot inspire 
your dejected hearts with the vivifying energy of national feeling? that he 
cannot give you blessings greater than you before enjoyed; and establish you 
again in your fathers’ land, raising you from that state of bondage, in which 
you are, as it were, dead?” 

This no doubt was the immediate lesson the prophet was commissioned to 
convey. And perhaps too beyond this a further idea of comfort was meant to 
be suggested to those whose hearts sunk within them at seeing their parents, 
their children, their friends dying around them, while the promises were yet 
unfulfilled ; and who, when they looked forward in sadness to laying their own 
bones in that strange land, were but slightly comforted by the hope, that after 
their death, others should be restored to their native country, and should enjoy 
blessings of which they were deprived. To such the language of the pare, 4 
would not obscurely intimate hopes of a yet more glorious deliverance. It 
would seem to say—‘ Though your loved parents perish thus far from where 
you would wish to lay their bones: though your children, the delight of your 
eyes, are snatched from you, having no share in the fulfilment of these earthly 
blessings: though you yourselves, haply, may be cut off before my words come 
to pass, yet, do not, on this account, doubt the word of the Lord, or distrust his 
goodness. Do not sorrow for those you lose, as others who have no hope. Do 
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not yourselves contine your desires to this earthly scene of trouble. Know that 
God can and will raise even from the dead the inheritors of his promises. 
Know that even they, whose bones are scattered in this strange land, shall 
share the mercies he has in store. And though on earth, sorrow, and slavery, 
and trouble be your lot, there still “‘ remaineth a rest to the people of God.”— 
Pp. 243—246, 


We fully concur with the author in the conclusion, that this remark- 
able vision intimates that the knowledge of the resurrection from the 
dead was possessed by the Jews of Ezekiel’s time; for as he well 
observes—* Had not the certainty of such a resurrection been esta- 
blished, the figure never would have been chosen to confirm a present 
hope. For, as Jerome remarks on this passage, ‘‘ nemo de rebus non 
extantibus incerta confirmat.” 

After some remarks upon the double sense of prophecy, as it has 
been termed, and a reference to David at the end of the chapter, the 
writer proceeds :— 


If then the restoration, of which the raising up of the dry bones was typical, 
be not only that of the Jewish people from captivity at Babylon; but of them, 
and of all the nations of the earth, from the bondage of condemnation by the 
dispensation of God’s mercy in Christ—if the David of the prophecy be the 
Lord Jesus; and the Israel of the prophecy the Church of Christ—we may 
then, as comprehended in that dispensation, bring home to our own times and 
circumstanees—aye, and to our individual selves—the lesson it conveys; and 
see in this resurrection of dry bones, not obscurely shadowed out, the scheme 
of salvation by grace, as manifested in Christ; the pardon proclaimed by him 
through repentance and faith; and the powerful workings of the Holy Spirit 
in renewing the hearts of sinners into the likeness of the image of God, and 
making them meet temples for his own indwelling presence. 

If, then, the prophet was commissioned to declare, “ these bones are the 
house of Israel :’’ so may we now say, these bones are they, who, by their own 
sinfulness, have gone astray from God, and are under his just wrath and in- 
dignation, as the house of Israel was of old. These bones are the whole sinful 
race of man, fallen from the image of God, in which they were created, and by 
“the fault and corruption of their nature, very far gone from original righteous- 
ness.” They have no more power, by their “natural strength,” to “ turn them- 
selves” to God, and “to do good works pleasant and acceptable to Him, 
without his grace by Christ preventing them,” than these bones have to raise 
themselves to life. Thus are the dry bones of the valley an apt emblem of the 
lost state of the human race, but for the redeeming love, and sanctifying Spirit 
of Him, who, “ according to his abundant mercy, hath begotten us again unto 
a lively hope, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.” And more 
especially again are these bones they, who, though the mercies of God have 
been made known to them—though they have been joined in covenant with 
him in the laver of regeneration, and by christian education have been made 
acquainted with the doctrines of his grace, are yet sinners, dead in trespasses 
and sins; in whose hearts the pervading influence of spiritual life is dried up; 
who are withered by evil passions ; burnt up and bleached by the fierce heat 
of lusts, which have parched, as it were, their souls. What, then, was the 
question put by the Spirit to the prophet? Was it not, ‘Can these bones 
live?” And what his answer? ‘“O Lord God, thou knowest.” And 
such must our answer be too. It is a hard, apparently, and hopeless task— 
impossible to man—to bring back to the favour of God, and to spiritual life, 
the servants of sin, who are dead seemingly to the impressions of good ; who 
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do but glory in their shame; and are given up to work all uncleanness with 
greediness. But, O Lord God, thou knowest. What is impossible with man, 
is possible with God. As the Lord promised to the house of Israel, even to 
these dry bones, to give them a new heart, and to put a new spirit within 
them; to take away the stony heart out of their flesh, and to give them a heart 
of flesh: so is he able now to work mightily by his quickening Spirit, and to 
raise, even from “ the death of sin to the life of righteousness,” the guilty and 
lost souls, which his power only is effectual to save. As he commanded the 
prophet, saying, “Son of man, prophesy upon these bones, and say, O ye dry 
ones, hear the word of the Lord ;” so does he now command his ministers to 
— the tidings of his saving grace, even to those hardened sinners who, 
nut for it, are lost indeed: to call to repentance and newness of life, even those 
who have perished through sin, and are lying as lifeless skeletons—as dry and 
withered bones in the valley of the world. Alas! there are very many such, 
and lo! they are very dry. But let those dry bones but hear the word of the 
Lord: let but the penetrating and quickening influence of his grace find access 
to their hearts ; and they shall arise up, and be clothed again with the fleshly 
covering of life ; and God shail put breath into them; and they shall live, and 
know that he is the Lord.—Pp. 251—254. 


From these considerations results a twofold application—-in the first 
place, to ministers “‘ not to relax in their efforts’—to sinners, in the 
second, “not to despair.” And from this application there follows a 
powerful personal appeal on the subject of those means of grace which 


are within the reach, though not always available to the salvation, of 
the generality of hearers. 


Remember, that when the prophet prophesied as he was commanded, 
“There was a noise, and behold a shaking, and the bones came together, bone 
to his bone; and the sinews and the flesh came up upon them, and the skin 
covered them above; but there was no breath in them.” 

May we not fear, that something of this kind is not unfrequently the case 
among ourselves ; and that the condemnation attaching to a formal and dead 
profession may haply be exhibited in some of us? 

It is not the attendance at the public ordinances of religion: it is not the 
use of any or all the means of grace, which is a sure proof of a soul quickened 
by the power of the Holy Spirit, and a heart brought into conformity to the 
law of God. If we may “ receive the grace of God in vain,” much more may 
we receive in vain all the means of grace. We may be constant attendants at 
public worship, readers of the Scripture at home, habitual in prayer, regular 
partakers even of the holy communion of the body and blood of Christ: but if 
we are doing these things from form; from habit; from regard to character 
and appearances; and not from a heartfelt feeling of our need of the mercy of 
God; from love to our Saviour; and from a sense of our obligations as re- 
deemed by his precious blood; we are but the lifeless skeletons of religion ; 
clothed indeed with the sinews, and flesh, and skin, but with no breath in us. 

There is, my brethren, a danger in this almost beyond that of open and wilful 
sin—a danger so much the greater, inasmuch as it is more subtle, and is aggra- 
vated by the very use of those means of grace, which in other spiritual sickness 
we should look to for acure. It is a danger too with which we in this place 
are especially concerned, as it is one which becomes more imminent in pro- 
portion as our situation in life removes us from the ordinary temptations of the 
world, and requires from us habits of propriety, and an outward decency of de- 
meanour, which may hinder both others and ourselves from suspecting that 
any thing is wrong within. It is a danger above all especially attaching to the 
character of ministers of religion, who may easily and unconsciously be led to 
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regard christian truth as a professional rather than as a personal matter; and 
amidst the daily routine, in which they must go through the duties, speak the 
language, and practise the forms of religion, may easily, though they do not 
suspect it, deaden their consciences to its practical application. Thus even 
they, whose ministrations are made useiul to others, may minister very un- 
profitably to themselves. They may point out the road to heaven without 
walking upon it; as the High Priests and Scribes, when inquired of by Herod, 
direeted the wise men to Bethlehem where the Saviour lay, but did not them- 
selves go there to seek him. They may have reason at last to say, in the lan- 
guage of Solomcn, “ They made me keeper of the vineyards; but mine own 
vineyard have I not kept.”—Pp. 257—259. 


The following observations we particularly recommend to the atten- 
tion of our readers, as conveying a sound Christian reproof to one of 
the prevailing errors of the day :— 


And again, if there be this danger on the one hand of a cold and formal pro- 
fession; may we not on the other fear, that ofttimes what should be the sigus 
of an awakened attention to Christian truth—what appears to be an earnest- 
ness to hear the word of God, and to profit by the means of grace, is but a 
shaking among the dry bones, and the stirring up of an outward and superficial 
zea! in those whose bearts are little under the influence of divine truth ¢ 

And this too especially deserves consideration in the present day and among 
ourselves, when the greatly increased attention bestowed upon religious subjects 
should make us careful to guard against the dangers incidental to such a state 
of things—the danger especially of substituting excitement for principle ; and 
making feelings, and notions, and words the tests of the religious state of others 
and of ourselves. But remember, that resting in such things is but building in 
the sand: whereas building in the rock is the painful endeavour to do the will 
of God. It is very easy to make ourselves of a sect or party in religion: to 
amuse ourselves with it: to talk much about it: to be forward professors: to 
make church an amusement as a play-house: to listen to a sermon instead of a 
speech: and in short to be zealously affected and much occupied about reli- 
gion, without being conformed to the mind which was in Christ Jesus, or being 
engaged in doing his will. The dry bones may shake, and come together, and 
be built up into the form of life, though they have no breath in them. 

Let us take heed, that we be neither of those who * having the form of godli- 
ness deny the power thereof :” nor of those * who have a name that they live, 
and are dead.” Let us not be satisfied with being framed together in the out- 
ward show, and shape, and form of religion: but let us earnestly examine 
whether we have indeed the vital spark of spiritual life within us, and are thereby 
enabled not only to seem to be religious, but to act as living men in the power 
thereof. 

Let us see whether our evil passions are mortified within us; our lusts, our 
anger, our covetousness, our pride. Let us see whether we not only seek the 
means of grace, but seek them with thankfulness and profit to our souls: whe- 
ther we not only are doing the things which our duty requires; but doing them 
heartily, ‘ not with eye-service, us men-pleasers; but in singleness of heart, 
fearing God.” And, lastly, let us ever pray to Him, who is alone able to do 
this, that he breathe upon us more and more of that breath which giveth life, 
that we may stand up upon our feet, as his great army ; and manfully contend- 
ing against his enemies, with all zeal, and courage, and true and faithful service, 
fight the good fight under his banner, and rejoice in the victory which he 
gains.— Pp. 259—261. 


We have given, as above, an analysis of two out of these twelve 
sermons, in order to enable our readers to judge of the literary and 
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theological value of the volume; firstly, because such a plan affords 
a better criterion of a work than a series of disjointed and garbled 
passages, culled here and there like flowers from a garden without order 
or arrangement; and secondly, because our object in thus placing the 
author in the best possible position, is to show, that one who combines 
in his character so many claims to our consideration, asa scholar, a 
divine, and as a moral and religious man, is not undeserving of the 
high distinction to which he has been recently elevated. There are, no 
doubt, abundance of other passages deserving of our greatest considera- 
tion and most unqualified praise—passages of great beauty, and of 
sterling value; and did space allow, we would willingly transfer to 
these pages additional evidences of the merit of these discourses. As, 
however, offering a fair standard of the whole, we must find room for 
the following from the sixth sermon, with which we shall conclude 
our extracts ; hoping we have quoted sufficient to send our readers to the 
volume itself for the enjoyment of that instruction and pleasure which 
we have experienced in its perusal :— 


There is perhaps an especial danger of this disconnection of the assent of the 
understanding from the submission of the heart, where the evidences of our 
religion are necessarily studied, as a matter of science, by all, whether their 
inclination, taste, or sense of duty lead them to seek this knowledge or not. 
Religious instruction is in this place wisely made an essential element of general 
education. And as the principle, on which this system is framed, is a high 
sense of the supreme importance of religious truth, so we conscientiously 
believe that its practical results are such, as to justify our attachment to it. But 
as there is no general rule unattended by some evil ; so in this case, where reli- 
gious instruction is given to all, it follows necessarily, that religious knowledge 
must be acquired by many who are little disposed to make that knowledge 
operative for its legitimate ends. And as the abuse of all advantages is both a 
sin and a danger—as that which is the savour of life, may be made the savour 
of death ; so, doubtless, a cold and careless familiarity with the doctrines and 
evidences of our faith tends as much to harden the heart, as a serious and 
reverential study of them does to purify and subdue it. 

This is a danger, the reality of which I would earnestly desire to exhibit to 
those who may perhaps be thoughtlessly running into it—not from intentional 
profaneness, but from the carelessness natural to youth—looking to religious 
knowledge with reference solely to other purposes, than those which alone give 
it its high import, and deadening themselves to the force even of its future im- 
eat by disconnecting it at present from its proper effects. No one is so 
ittle likely hereafter to be awakened to a sense of religion, as the man who in 
youth has combined a knowledge of the doctrines and evidences of our faith 
with habitual carelessness of life, or, it may be, with voluntary and continued 
indulgence in sin. And indeed further than this—when religious knowledge is 
necessarily communicated indiscriminately to all, by the same instructors, ina 
similar manner, and acquired partly with a view to the same immediate object 
as other matters of mere human learning, there is with all a danger, against 
which it is necessary that they should be much on their guard, a danger of a 
tendency to receive it on the same footing as other mere Fiowisdge—-ts lodge 
it in the memory—to practise the understanding in its use, but not to apply it 
pan to the conscience, not to employ it for the purification of the 
reart. 
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I am speaking before those, some of whom, I can hardly doubt, must be 
conscious that the case I am describing is theirs. And if this be so, I would 
entreat them to endeavour to bear in mind, that there is no doctrine of our 
religion, of which the practical effect is not infinitely more important, than the 
speculative truth. 

Let them not study the humbling doctrine of the sinful nature of man, with- 
out bringing home to themselves the conviction that they are personally and 
individually guilty through indwelling sin ; and must endeavour therefore after 
the purification of their hearts by repentance unto life, and their renewal unto 
holiness by the power of divine grace. Let them not dwell as a point of doc- 
trinal truth on the redeription of mankind by the Saviour’s blood, without 
striving to feel that it is no cold, abstracted, scientific speculation; but one in 
which they are deeply and personally concerned; which should ever bring 
before them a sense of grateful thankfulness, that they have been made par- 
takers of that redemption by being grafted into the body of their Lord; and at 
the same time be to them a constant memorial of the heinousness of sin in the 
sight of God; and a warning that they do not fall by transgression from the 
privileges they enjoy. Thus will their faith be a fresh-springing source of love 
and godly fear, and flow out into a pleasant stream of heavenly hope. 

But again; if there be this tendency to separate knowledge from practice, 
we should especially prize and esteem whatever may be likely to save us from 
it. We should cherish all impressions, which may lead us in the study of 
religion, to look at it not as a science, but a practical pursuit—which may dis- 
engage our view of it from examinations, and lectures, and books; and set it 
forth as mixing itself with the real feelings of our souls—acting upon the hap- 
piness of those around us—exhibiting its force as a principle of moral action ; 
and proving its strength as a supply of sure consolation. We shall in this way 
commend the truths of religion not merely to the understanding, but blend and 


mix them up with all our feelings. Our faith will not be wes yeas only by 


reason, and rest in speculation ; but will interest our hearts, anc 
act directly upon the will.—Pp. 138—142. 


through them 


It is no small merit in this sermonizing era, when the press literally 
teems with zealous and practical lessons of religious wisdom, to have 
put into the hands of the public such a series of discourses as those 
before us: and when to this decided merit we add, further, the testi- 
mony which we have received, that the right reverend author in his 
past ministerial career has fulfilled the saying of the poet,— 


“ And, strange to say, he practised what he preached,”’— 


that in all his relations with the Church, whether as hearer or teacher, 
as the comforter and guide of his parochial flock, and the accomplished 
member of a Protestant University, he has gained, by consistency of 
conduct and liberality of opinion, the esteem of all who have had the 
happiness of knowing him—when, in a word, the good wishes and 
friendly greetings of all who are acquainted with the man have 
followed his footsteps to the Episcopal throne—there is every reason to 
hope and believe, that in the capacity of Bishop, the author of these 
sermons will neither fail in acquitting himself to the expectation of the 
Church at large, nor in shedding dignity and lustre upon the distin- 
guished office he has been called upon to fill. 
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Without entering upon that debateable point, how far it is expedient 
for the ‘‘ powers that be” to overlook age and elevate youth,—a question 
which admits of inquiry, [though we think, ceteris paribus, the eleva- 
tion of a young or middle-aged man to the episcopal bench less likely 
to disturb the quietness of a diocese, than the exaltation of an individual 
who may soon require the staff of CEdipus instead of the crook of an 
active chief shepherd, ] we think we may, nevertheless, congratulate the 
Church of England at large, and the diocese of Salisbury in particular, 
where the Clergy have so long been under the inspection and super- 
intendence of scholarship and talent, on the accession of a prelate, who 
unites in himself so many essential qualifications for the episcopal 
office, and from whom we have every reason to anticipate the fullest 
aid in the support of real and vital religion in the midst of the “ evil 
days” upon which it has been our destiny to fall. 


LITERARY REPORT. 


The Vale of Probation. A Dream. 
By the Rev. Samvuet Hopson, LL.B. 
London: Roake and Varty. 1837. 
12mo. Pp. 185. 


AN ingenious and well-contrived alle- 
gory, well calculated to interest and 
Instruct juvenile readers, as well as 
those of maturer years. We are glad to 
recognise in the author the (hitherto 
anonymous) “ Norfolk Clergyman,” to 
the value of whose judicious publica- 
tions for the information and benefit 
of the poor and industrious classes of 
the community, our pages have, on 
various occasions, borne willing and 
deserved commendation. 


An Index to the Doctrines of the 
Church of England, embodying 
Analyses and Scripture Proofs to 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and Refe- 
rences to the Collects, Lessons, §-c. 
ByJ.A.TuHorntuwaite. London: 
Groombridge. 1837. 


Mr. THoRNTHWAITE is the author 
of the anonymous “ Young Church- 
man’s Manual,” which we introduced 
in our Jast number tothe favourable 
notice of our readers. The present 
unassuming publication will be found 
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nated 


useful to the Clergy, as exhibiting a¢ 
a glance an analysis of each of the 
Thirty-nine Articles of our Church, 
confirmed by Scripture references ; 
and it may be further advantageously 
introduced into schools, to follow 
the Church Catechism, and “ Young 
Churchman’s Manual.” 


Dissenters recalled to their Duties and 
their Interests, by appeals to their 
own acknowledged authorities. In 
Sour Letters. By A CLERGYMAN OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. London: 
Burns. 1837, 12mo. Pp. 17. 


By an historical appeal to the fun- 
damental principles of the several sects 
of Presbyterians, Independents, Bap- 
tists, and Wesleyans, by a reference 
to their authorized formularies, and 
by extracts from their most approved 
writers, the writer of this well-timed 
and useful little tract shows, in the 
first place, the inconsistency of the 
Dissenters in their present unrighteous 
combination with infidels and papists 
against the Church of England. He 
then adduces some cogent reasons by 
which they are bound, ip honour, 
honesty and religion, “ to come out” 
from among this party ; and concludes 
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by exhorting them either to rescue 
the memory of their ancestors from 
the reproach of setting on foot a 
system of turbulence and rebellion, or 
at once to disown their doctrines, and 
avow their own new principles of 
action. We recommend these Letters 
to such persons as have the means of 
giving them an extensive circulation. 


A Review of a Sermon by the Rev. W. 
Jay, on the English Reformation ; 
with an Appendix, containing Stric- 
tures on the Dissenter’s Catechism ; 
on some recent numbers of the 
Eclectic Review ; and on an Article 
in the CXXIXth Number of the 
Edinburgh Review, illustrative of the 
calumnies and misrepresentations by 
which the English Church is at pre- 
sent assailed. Loudon: Longman 
and Co. 1837. 8vo. Pp. 32. 


WHEN calumny and abuse supply 
the place of argument, the badness of 
the cause may generally be estimated 
by the virulence of the advocate; and 
the interested views of the party to 
which he belongs are easily discerned, 
except by those who are purposely 
blind, beneath the sophistry of per- 
verted statements and gratuitous in- 
ventions. Such is the present position 
in which Churchmen and Dissenters 
are relatively placed; and it is not 
less painful to witness a person like 
Mr. Jay stand forward in his pulpit io 
the character of a slanderer, because 
such an act is in itself a decisive proof 
of the weakness of his attack. If Mr. 
Jay, who is generally regarded as one 
of the most respectable of the dissent- 
ing ministers, could found a charge 
against the Church in truth, he would 
not have recourse to falsehood and 
misrepresentation ; and we have only 
to refer to the pamphlet before us, 
which is reprinted from the Protestant 
Journal, in order to be convinced that 
he has done both. We leave the 
matter, therefore, in the Reviewer's 
hands, who has ably exposed in an 
Appendix the enormities set forth in 
the “ Dissenter’s Catechism,” which 
Bishop Horsley characterised many 
years ago as inculcating “no one 


principle of the Christian religion, or 
of any religion under the sun.” 


The Wesleyans vindicated from the 
Calumnies contained in a Pamphlet, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Church of England 
compared with Wesleyan Metho- 
dism,” and recommended by the 
British Magazine to the Clergy and 
Laity of England, for general dis- 
tribution. In a Dialogue between 
a Churchman and a Methodist. 
London: Mason. 1837. 8vo. Pp. 32. 


To say the least, this pamphlet is 
a very unfair one, inasmuch as ad- 
missions and remarks are put into the 
mouth of the Churchman, which no 
Churchman would or could have 
made. Agreeing as we do in much 
that is said in praise of the Wesleyans, 
provided always the Wesleyans of 
former days be intended, we must 
still regard them as separatists, with- 
out sufhicient cause, from the Church ; 
not to mention that of late years 
some of their body (we are far from 
bringing the charge against all, or 
even a large proportion of them,) have 
joined the general cabal which papists 
and infidels have raised against her. 
For the rest, we leave the dialogue in 
the hands of the editor of the ‘* British 
Magazine,” whom the “ Methodists” 
candidly and justly designate as “a 
gentleman, and a scholar, and a man 
that fears God.” 


Le Christianisme considéré dans ses rap- 
ports avec la Civilisation Moderne. 
Par M. wv’ Aspé A, Sénac, Pre- 
mier Auménier du Collége Rollin. 
Two Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1837. 


IN combating the doctrines of the 
Abbé de la Mennais, and other of 
the French dissentients against the 
principles of the papal see, M. Sénac 
does not disguise his own abhorrence of 
the abuses and corruption of the Church 
of Rome,on such points as the pope’s 
infallibility, the sale of indulgences, and 
the more offensive part of her system. 
He insists with great earnestness upon 
the fatal consequences of the fall, and 
strongly denies the sufficiency 01 
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human reason to develop the mys- 
teries of religion. His main object 
is to prove that Christians must fall 
in with the prevailing aspect of the 
times, and advance in constant har- 
mony with the progress of civilisation. 
There is little doubt that the Abbé 
will find himself ranked among the 
unsound members of the Romish 
communion, though he has not abso- 
lutely broken off his connexion there- 
with, 


The Latter Days and Signs of the 
Times : an Exemplification of Scrip- 
ture Prophecy, relating to the ulti- 
mate Triumph of the Gospel, and Fall 
of Mystical Babylon. By T. F. 
London: Palmer. 1836. 12mo. 
Pp. 36, 

it appears to be the object of this 
little essay to show the probability 
that the great spiritual change indi- 
cated in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream and 
Daniel’s vision is rapidly approaching ; 
and that the calculation which fixes 
the accomplishment of the prophecy 
in the year 1843, may, from the signs 
of the times, not be incorrect. For 
ourselves, we would leave the event 
to determine the “ hidden mysteries”’ 
and “ appointed seasons ”’ of God. 


The Unity of the Church; another 
Tract for the Times. Addressed 
especially to Members of the Esta- 
blishment. By Bart. WRIOTHESLEY 
Noe, M.A, Fifth Thousand. Lon- 
don ; Nisbet. 1837. 12mo. Pp. 24. 


“ EpiscopaLiANs and Presbyterians, 
Baptists and Pdobaptists, with all 
others who differ on obscure and un- 
decided points, ought, if they have 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God, and one hope, under the influence 
of one Spirit, who sanctifies them all, 
to be one in profession, in action, and 
in heart.” This is the marrow of Mr. 
Noel’s tract; and it appears to be 
founded upon the unscriptural notion, 
that religious belief is a mere matter 
of opinion. We cannot, by possibility, 


be the same in profession and in ac-, 


tion with Baptists and Presbyterians ; 
aud however ready we are to live in 
the exercise of christian charity with 
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members of another communion, their 
secession from the national Church on 
minor points of discipline is, om their 
part, a direct and schismatical breach 
of that christian unity, which Mr. 
Noel so unaccountably confounds with 
christian love. It is the Christian's 
duty to love and do good to all men, 
and especially to those who are of the 
household of faith; but church unity 
among incividuals of a variety of 
communions seems to us a contradic- 
tion in terms. 

An Inquiry how far the Miracles of 
our Savwur are typical of the nature 
of the Christian Dispensation. By 
Joun Murray, B.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. London: Par- 
ker. 1837. 8vo, Pp. x. 47. 


ACADEMICAL essays and exercises, 
considered as the productions of very 
young men, cannot mses be ex- 
pected to possess any very high degree 
of literary merit; and we are satisfied 
that many, if the conditions attached 
to the premium did not enjoin pub- 
lication, would consult their own 
wishes by keeping out of print. At 
the same time, the Cambridge Theo- 
logical Essays are generally very 
creditable performances; and Mr, 
Murray’s inquiry into the typical 
character of our Lord's miracles, being 
the Hulsean Dissertation for the year 
last past, may take its stand with some 
of the best of its predecessors. The 
legitimate boundaries of typical ‘in- 
terpretation are well defined; and 
the theories of Woolston and the 
German theologists, who maintain 
that the spiritual import of miracles 
is their only one, are ably and satis- 
factorily refuted. 


Infidelity confuted on its own grounds. 
By Henry THompson, Esq. Lon- 


don: Hatchard. York: Todd, &c. 

1837, 8vo. Pp. 30. 
Reason being the basis upon. which 
Infidelity grounds ber favourite theo- 
ries, Mr. Thompson places, in a com- 
wanding view, the four great. bulwarks 
of Christianity, and boldly asks what 
reason can allege against the evidence 
afforded to its truth by miracles, by 
prophecy, by its spotless morality, and 
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the unparalleled rapidity of its propa- 
gation? Upon the strength of these 
premises he maintains, that if men are 
not convinced of the divine authority 
of the gospel, at least they cannot 
prove it to be false; and shows the ir- 
rationality of rejecting, (on any ground 
short of the demonstrative proof of 
its falsehood,) a religion of which the 
object is so vast as eternity. Love 
of the world, rather than a want of 
evidence, he shows to be the main 
object of the infidel in denying the 
gospel; which leads him to adopt the 
weaker side, in opposition to those 
avowed principles upon which he 
takes his stand. The argument is 
well put; and, in bringing it out, a 
great mass of matter has been worked 
up into a small compass.—[It may 
not be amiss to mention, en passant, 
that this same Mr. Thompson has 
lately published a very useful little 
work on the French Genders, which 
will greatly facilitate the acquisition 
of that most difficult feature in the 
language. | 


Sermons of the Very Rev. WILLIAM 
Vincent, D.D. late Dean of West- 
minster. Volume the Second. With 
his Portrait, and a Preliminary 
Discourse. Published by Lieutenant- 
General William Thornton, formerly 
Representative in Parliament for the 
Borough of New Woodstock. Lon- 
don ; Cadell. 1836. 8vo. Pp. lii. 487. 


Ne sutor ultra crepidam. — General 
Thornton may have been, for aught 
we know, a very able military com- 
mander, and a very proper and fit 

rson to represent the borough of 
New Woodstock, or any other borough 
whatsoever, in any Parliament, re- 
formed or unreformed ; but we should 
warn him for his own sake, and for 
that of the Church to which he pro- 
fesses, and we believe sincerely, the 
warmest attachment, not to meddle 
with her concerns, which he clearly 
does not comprehend. What he says 
about ‘the neglect of many of the 
Clergy,’ in not performing two ser- 
vices every Sunday, falls little short 
of a positive untruth, and is, to say the 
least, a gross exaggeration ; what he 
says of the late Bishop of Durham is, 
we are sure, very Wafairly stated ; what 
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he says of the (so called) Evangelical 
Clergy, is expressed in terms not very 
consistent with christian forbearance ; 
what he says of Sunday amusments is 
extremely lax and inconsiderate ; what 
he says of Psalmody is unadvisable ; 
what he says of the manner in which 
many of the Clergy read the Liturgy 
is, now at least, a gratuitous misrepre- 
sentation; what he says of the New 
Marriage Act, is unchristian; what 
he says of the New Poor Laws, is 
twaddle; what he says of National 
Education, is impracticable ; and 
what he says of Dean Vincent’s Ser- 
mons, is unquestionably true—“ They 
will be found a treasure of inestimable 
value :” and, while we are very angry 
with the mischievous, though very 
weak, attack upon the Church and 
Clergy, with which he has introduced 
them to the reader, we are grateful 
for the pains which have enabled him 
to “ leave to the world his last public 
legacy.” With respect to the sermons 
themselves, it will be suflicient to enu- 
merate the several subjects, together 
with the texts upon which they are 
built:—Sermon 1. On Wisdom: Job 
xxvill, 12.—I1. On Meekness: Matt. 
v. 5.—III. On the Service of God: 
Matt. vi. 24.—1V. and XIV. On the 
Sabbath : Mark ii. 28; Matt. xii: 8.— 
V. Lazarus raised : John xi, 35.—VI. 
On Demoniacal! Possession : Mark xvi. 
17, 18.—VII. On the Creation : Gen. 
i. 31.—VILI. Duty through Evil Re- 
port and Good Report: Luke vi. 26. 
—IX. Privilege of becoming the 
Sons of God: 1 Jobn iti. 2.—X. The 
Holy Ghost the Comforter: John xiv. 
16, 17.—XI.On Psalmody: 1 Chron. 
xvi, 29.—XII. On the Restoration of 
the Royal Family : 1 Cor. vii. 20, 21. 
— XIII. On the Lord’s Supper: 1 
Cor, xi. 834.—X V. XVI. On one God 
only: Exod. xx. 2,3; Acts xiv. 17.— 
XVII. On the Resurrection from the 
Dead: Acts xxiii. 8.—XVIIT. Ona 
Future Life: Heb. xii. 18, 22.—X1X. 
On the Worship of God; Psalm xcvi. 
9.—XX. On the Christian Profession : 
Matt. xxviii. 16, 17. — XXTI. On the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ: 1 Cor. 
xv. 14.—XXII. On Attention to the 
Word of God: Luke viii. 8.—XXILI. 
On a Future State of Rewards and 
Punishments; Luke xvi. 31. 





A SERMON 


ON THE FORTY-SECOND OUTLINE OF THE REV. H. THOMPSON'S 
“‘ PASTORALIA.” (SECOND EDITION.) 


1 Kines xxu. 23. 


Behold, the Lord hath put a lying spirit in the mouth of all these thy 
prophets, and the Lord hath spoken evil concerning thee. 


We must be careful not to misunderstand these words of the very 
instructive history recorded in the first lesson for this evening’s service. 
We must on no account suppose that God is either the author or the 
lover of falsehood. On the other hand, God is constantly called in the 
Scriptures “ the true God,’ “ the God of truth,”"—desiring truth, 
punishing falsehood. To consider God the author of falsehood would 
be impious ; for that character is expressly assigned in Scripture to the 
devil. ‘* He abode not in the truth,” saith our Lord, ‘* because there 
is no truth in him; when he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own: 
for he is a liar and the father of it.” We must therefore on no account 
believe that the Scripture anywhere represents God as the author of 
falsehood ; but, by examining into the whole history detailed in the 
lesson, we may not only clear up the difficulty, if any there be, in the 
text, but also draw from the event useful considerations which may be 
always present to assist us in our christian course. 

To understand the text, we must go over the whole history of the 
chapter containing it. Ahab, after his repentance and reconciliation 
with God, again fell into his former wickedness—not precisely the same 
in kind, but equal in degree. The prophets of the Lord were no longer 
persecuted as before ; about four hundred persons professing to be such 
were in high favour at court; yet it appears that this was only a solemn 
mockery of God; for, though called his prophets, they were evidently 
persons retained by Ahab for the purposes of show, as though God 
could not fathom the hollowness of their pretensions. They were men 
who knew that all their advantage depended on flattering Ahab, and 
who had determined to act accordingly. The holy name of God 
was wickedly abused to cover the shameful designs of these interested 
men. There was at court, indeed, one true and honest prophet of the 
Lord ; but, as might be expected, Ahab hated him. The king of Israel 
was about to undertake an important enterprise; to take a strong city 
out of the hands of the king of Syria ;—it would cost much blood ; per- 
haps provoke a powerful neighbour to retaliate fiercely on God’s own 
Israel, of whom Ahab was the appointed shepherd. The will of God 
might be known in a moment from a true prophet, who was at band, 
and was willing to impart his Master’s message. But Ahab had no 
intention of consulting him. When Jehoshaphat, a pious prince, was 
struck with the rashness and impiety of going to battle without con- 
sulting God, Ahab introduces his four hundred prophets, who, as he 
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well knew, would pronounce according to his wishes. Jehoshaphat 
was dissatisfied. There was something in the tone or character of 
these prophets, which awakened his suspicions. ‘ Is there not here,” 
said he, “‘a prophet of the Lord besides, that we might inquire of 
him?” Then “ the king of Israel said unto Jehoshaphat, There is yet 
one man, Micaiah the son of Imlah, by whom we may inquire of the 
Lord: but I hate him; for he doth not prophesy good concerning me, 
but evil.” Micaiah was become his enemy because he told him the 
truth. The prophet is sent for; and Ahab, determined still to blind 
himself to consequences, orders his messenger to direct Micaiah to 
return a favourable answer. The prophet comes, and in ridicule of 
Ahab’s directions bids him “ go and prosper.” Ahab readily perceives 
that Micaiah spoke not in his own character; and now, though resolved 
to rush on destruction, he is equally resolved to gain a desperate know- 
ledge of his fate. ‘* How many times,” says he, * shall I adjure thee 
that thou tell me nothing but that which is true in the name of the 
Lord?” Called upon by that name, Micaiah could not refuse to 
reply. He tells the king the vision with which he had been favoured 
by God. On this side the grave, even prophets see through a glass 
darkly. St. Paul, who seems to have had a nearer view of the glories 
of heaven than any man ever enjoyed before death, could give no 
description of what he saw. This, therefore, that the prophet saw, was 
not an actual view of the Divine presence, but only a representation of 
it, brought down to his capacity, and to those of the persons concerned 
in it. It is by no means to be taken literally. We are by no means 
to understand a literal conversation between God and his attendant 
spirits. All that is to be understood is this; that it pleased God to 
allow an evil spirit to deceive Ahab, that he might go up to Ramoth- 
gilead, and there miserably perish. 

The good Lord can never be the author of moral evil. The devil 
and man have brought evil into the world: and this evil God directs to 
his own good purposes. He allows Satan some dominion, that he may 
punish audacious sinners, or that he may chasten with seasonable 
affliction his approved servants. Thus Satan was permitted to extend 
his hand over Job, that his faith and patience might be tried: and we 
read that an evil spirit from the Lord troubled Saul; that is, God, for 
his sins, permitted an evil spirit to have that power over that unhappy 
prince. And, when our Lord came into the world, the powers of dark- 
ness were allowed a wider range than they have ever enjoyed before or 
since ; in order that his divine authority over them might be the more 
remarkably displayed among men. It was thus that, on the present 
oecasion, God permitted an evil spirit to seduce Ahab to his own de- 
struction, in order to punish him for his enormous sins. Great, indeed, 
had been the former transgressions of his life; but of these he had once 
repented ; and God, in consideration of that sacrifice which was offered 
up for all sinners, even his Son Jesus Christ, who was slain in purpose 
and effect from the foundation of the world, had once pardoned and 
received him. But Ahab had now outgone the longsuffering of the 
Saviour himself. He had mocked God by treating and consulting as 
prophets of the Most High persons who had no claim or title of the 
kind, and whom he knew to be flatterers and impostors. He undertook 
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a matter of great importance to himself and his people, without once 
consulting God. When he was reminded of his neglect, instead of 
repairing it, he proceeded to insult the Beholder of all hearts by taking 
the advice of his false prophets. When his pious friend the king of 
Judah would have saved him from destruction by referring him to the 
true prophet, he absolutely directed the man of God to deceive: him 
like the rest. When after all this provocation it pleased an injured 
God to reveal to Ahab his danger, and give him the means of escaping 
it, how does he act? does he thankfully receive it? does he magnify 
the riches of God’s mercy, who thus earnestly set himself to deliver a 
soul self-doomed to destruction? Loes he change his conduct at what 
he has every reason to believe the revealed word of the Lord? Nothing 
so far from his thoughts or intentions. He insults the message, and 
orders the messenger to be put in the prison, and fed with the bread of 
affliction, and with the water of affliction. 

No wonder then that God put no restraint on Satan, since Ahab had 
delivered himself up as a servant to the Tempter and the Destroyer. 
The countenance of God was withdrawn ; the Spirit of God would no 
longer strive—the sinner was given over to his evil ways, and perished 
miserably in his sins. 

The Old Testament, my brethren, like the New, was written for our 
learning. The characters whom we there meet with are not described 
for our amusement or pleasure, but they are drawn with another view ; 
they are profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness. When, therefore, we read this fatal part of the 
history of Ahab, we must compare it with the history of our own souls. 
And God grant that we may not have great reason to be startled at the 
comparison ! 

Let us then first inquire how far we approach the dangers of Ahab by 
living without God in the world. Do we act upon the inspired wisdom 
of the wisest of men, relying in the promise which goes along with 
the command, “ Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, and lean not 
unto thine own understanding: in all thy ways acknowledge him, and 
he shall direct thy paths?” Do we, when we are on the point of taking 
any step, implore first the blessing of God on whatever we may do? 
‘* Establish thou the work of our hands upon us! yea the work of our 
hands establish thou it!’ And do we consult God to know what we 
should undertake, and how we should undertake it ? Consult God! some 
will say : how should we do that? we have no prophet at hand to inform 
us what the will of God is. No, my brethren! but we have more than 
a prophet. We have the law and the prophets; nay, ‘* God, who at 
sundry times, and in divers manners, spake in time past unto our 
fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by his 
Son.” In the Bible we have all the counsel of God. Our Bibles are at 
our hands; if we know not what they contain, or if we know, and do 
not, great is our danger. Thisis copying the hardihood of Ahab., We 
may all consult God by praying to him to teach us, and by using our 
Bibles as the means. Alas for those who will not learn the will of God! 
who will rather with Ahab perish everlastingly by rushing on destruc- 
tion, than take the little trouble of learning to read, by which they 
might unfold the will and the counsels of God! 
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Next let us consider whether another very offensive part of the 
character of Ahab applies to ourselves. Ahab pretended to consult 
God, but really consulted impostors whom he knew to be such, and of 
whose answer he was perfectly satisfied. There are false prophets in 
our own hearts, of whose answers we are sure, and whom we sometimes 
consult to obtain a false peace for our consciences, and give a reason to 
ourselves for doing what at least we saspect is against the will‘of God, 
and sometimes know to be so. Let us take an instance out of very 
many. Suppose the question is this: I am ignorant of my Bible; 1 
cannot read it; a school is open to teach me; shall I go to it? Now 
this question is not put to God, but to the false prophet Pride ; and the 
answer it receives is, Go not; for your neighbours will laugh, and it is 
strange to learn when you are old, and many other replies which eould 
hardly be supposed devisable were they not daily heard. But if the same 
question were put to the Bible, it would answer: People are destroyed 
for lack of knowledge; if we deny Christ he will deny us; fear ‘not 
them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul; but rather 
fear Him who is able to destroy both body and soul in hell.” This 
is one instance, but it is only one; and nothing, it is to be feared, is 
more common, however aggravated it may seem, than for men to set'tip 
the voice of their own interested passions as authority against the word 
of God. 

It is allowed that the guilt of Ahab was much increased by his not 
only consulting false prophets, but also by his directing the true ‘pro- 
‘pliet to prophesy falsely. But are there none of ourselves who “ say to 
the seers, See not; and to the prophets, Prophesy not unto us right 
things, speak unto us smooth things, prophesy deceits?” In’ other 
words, where the word of God is stiff and unbending, do we not*’én- 
deavour to make it speak the language of our own deceitful hearts? do 
we not rather endeavour to bring down the Bible to our lives, than ‘to 
raise our lives to the Bible ? When some favourite pursuit is in’ view, 
are we not apt to disregard language which is too plain and positive'to 
be otherwise mistaken? ‘‘ There are many devices in a man’s heart; 
‘nevertheless the counsel of the Lord, that shall stand ;” and when “all 
the objects and pleasures of this world pass away, that counsel shall-be 
recorded for our comfort or our ruin. 

The next part of resemblance between the conduct of Ahab and that 
‘of sinners in general is this ; that as long as they are in sin, theif con- 
‘science shows them they are in danger; until, indeed, God finally re- 
moves his grace, and they lose all sense of spiritual things. “When 
‘Ahab had directed Micaiah to return a favourable answer, and thé pro- 
phet had ironically complied, was the king satisfied? By no means ; he 
adjures him in the name of the Lord to tell him the truth. It is thus 
that after we have made Scripture a mere copy of our own hearts, we 
cannot help suspecting we are in error. This is the gracious opératién 
of the kind Spirit of God, who, after repeated rebellions and provo- 
cations, would still interpose to save us. There is one part of Aliab’s 
character in this transaction, which if we imitate not, the sinful king of 
Tsrael shafl himself rise against us in the judgment and condemn us. 
When he felt this misgiving he asked again. Let us’ then again and 
again review our conduct by the light of Scripture, and perhaps we may 
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find, what we had little idea of at first search, that our obstinate 
resistance and perverseness may not only have offended God; but 
allowed an advantage to Satan. ‘ We are not ignorant of his devices ;” 
and it is only when we “ put on the whole armour of God” that we are 
* able to stand” against his ‘‘ wiles.” 

This answer of Micaiah was Ahab’s last trial. Let us take heed that 
it be not ours; when our Scriptures present us with such passages as 
these, showing us that it is the will of God that deceit should finally 
prevail against those who hold it fast and refuse to return. ‘* With 
God is strength and wisdom: the deceived and the deceiver are his.” 
“ Every one which separateth himself from me, and setteth up 
his idols in his heart, and putteth the stumbling-block of his iniquity 
before his face, and cometh to a prophet to inquire of him conceming 
me; I the Lord will answer him by myself; and if the prophet be de- 
ceived when he hath spoken a thing, I the Lord have deceived that 
prophet.” ‘ Because they received not the love of the truth, that they 
might be saved; for this cause God shal] send them strong delusion 
that they should believe a lie; that they all might be damned who 
believed not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness.” “ Evil 
men and and seducers shall wax worse and worse, deceiving and being 
deceived.” 

It is impossible for any man of common reflection, who has even once 
thought what eternity is, to read these passages without great awe. It 
is true that they apply to the most hardened and obstinate of sinners: 
they applied to Ahab; and his iniquities were undoubtedly aggravated. 
But we have already seen that many dispositions greatly indulged in 
common life bear a very close resemblance to the different parts of his 
deadly transgression ; and we are also to consider the vast difference 
of spiritual situation between one who was brought up amid the vices 
and temptations of an idolatrous court, and ourselves who have the light 
of the gospel blazing in all directions about our path. It must at least 
be evident that if we take our own determination instead of the pleasure 
of God, and choose to pursue our own will at the expense of his, we 
are exposed to all these terrible curses both of the law and gospel. 
Ahab’s sin was great, and received a just recompense of reward ; he 
set himself against a prophet of God, insulted his message, and did 
violence to his person. But now God hath sent unto us his Son, 
saying, “ They will reverence my Son.” “ What then if when he comes 
to his own, his own receive him not? What if we crucify to ourselves 
the Son of God afresh, and put him to an open shame? What if we 
refuse his atonement, despise his example, neglect his salvation? Surely 
we must read our own doom in the sentence, “ He will miserably 
destroy those wicked men!” Miserably indeed! with a misery of 
which this present world offers not the faintest conception, and from 
which may our merciful God ever preserve our goings! ‘“ See that ye 
refuse not him that speaketh; for if they escaped not who refused him 
that spake on earth, much more shall not we escape if we turn away 
from Him that speaketh from heaven.” 

Let us lay these things, my brethren, to heart; and count not our 
Bible, or our minister, or any others, enemies, because they tell you 
the truth. Let us not hate any of these because they do not speak 
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good concerning us, but evil; for the Bible has no messages of good for 
the wilful sinner, and the faithful minister and the faithful steward. will 
echo the voice of the Bible. Had Ahab dismissed his false prophets to 
put his.trust in God, Micaiah would, without any compromise of his 
character, have brought messengers which would have gained him 
favour at court. If we will dismiss those false counsellors, our sins, 
there will be no reason to hate our Bibles, as they will then be at peace 
with us. The Spirit itself will bear witness with our spirit that we are 
the children of God. Andif so, we have peace with our Father and 
with the Lord Jesus Christ. But once make the Bible our enemy, that 
two-edged sword will inflict a deadly wound, even the vengeance of a 
broken law, and of an insulted gospel. This is going into the battle 
against God ; the conflict must be short, and end in sure and terrible 
defeat. . We may seek, like Ahab, to disguise ourselves; we may call 
on the rocks to fall on us, and the mountains to cover us from the wrath 
of God and of the Lamb; but it will be vain. On the other hand, by 
a timely attention to his friendly warnings, by a careful observance of 
his holy laws, by a firm trust in the sacrifice of our blessed Saviour, and 
by an utter renunciation of our sins and ourselves, we shall prove more 
than conquerors through Him that loved us ; and having fought a good 
fight, finished our course, and kept the faith ; henceforth there will be 
laid up for us a crown of glory which the Lord the righteous judge 


will give to all them who love his appearing. 
T, 
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PHYSICA SACRA.—No. III. 


[Preximinary Note.—The object of these notices is twofold ; 
firstly, it is the writer’s wish to endeavour to explain the physical 
a ge mentioned in the Scriptures, in accordance with well-esta- 

lished scientific principles, so far as that explanation can be offered in 
aid of the sacred volume. Secondly, it is his aim to deduce from the 
explanations attempted the highly-important consideration, that Provi- 
dence directs the occurrence of events in such a way, that the settled 
laws of nature conspire, through the foreknowledge and determination 
of Almighty Wisdom, to work his designs for the services of his religion. 
In. this view of the subject, investigations into circumstances of the 
kind, have a direct bearing upon the office of the christian teacher, and 
may, by the grace of God, be instrumental in overthrowing one of the 
strongholds of infidelity, by proving, not that the natural phenomena 
recorded in the Bible, whether extraordinary or ordinary, occurred 
independently of the application made of them by the sacred writers, 
but that the earth, and the mysterious connexion of its phenomena with 
collateral physical events are so completely engines for the good or evil 
of its inhabitants, that nothing occurs, connected with it, which has 
nat been predetermined for a particular end in the cause of God’s moral 
government of the world. 
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It is impossible to deny, that many even of the miraculous events re- 

corded in the sacred volume, appear to resolve themselves into an excess 
or an eccentricity of natural effects ; now it is precisely to meet the objection 
of the unbeliever from this admission, that the present series of papers 
has been taken in hand; and if it can be shown, that the regular 
effects of physical causes are conspiring to the one great end of God’s 
providence, we shall have strong ground to build our assertion on, that 
the miraculous events are also clear demonstrations of the power and 
providence of the Creator, and therefore legitimate arguments for the 
truth of the gospel. When God said to Adam, “ Cursed is the ground 
for thy sake” (Gen. i. 17), we are led to believe, that some great 
change occurred in the constitution of the soil of the newly-furnished 
globe. We may go further than this; and it is the wish of the writer 
to establish as demonstrated, that the earth is still employed as the great 
machine for the production of all those variegated forms of phenomena, 
which are mentioned in the Bible as instruments in the hand of God— 
such as storms, earthquakes, irruptions of noxious animals, plagues, 
and pestilences. 

In the course of this demonstration other arguments in favour of the 
Bible will occur, such as evidences of the truth of circumstances alluded 
to (a kind of additional proof of undesigned coincidences in the sacred 
writers, so ably established by Paley and Blunt), by comparison of 
ancient events with modern ones of similar nature. Some of the illus- 
trations will, perhaps, be little more than this; but even that will be a 
point gained in favour of truth. Whether the writer be enabled to go 
further than this, is, of course, not to be decided till evidence has been 
offered ; but if he should not succeed in establishing the whole of his 
views—(and where there is so much to contend against, in the want of 
full knowledge of physical agencies at work in the universe, and in the 
prejudices of readers, he may easily fail)—he still has the consolation 
of knowing, that it is not mere ingenuity or idle speculation which 
he has in view, but the desire to “ look through nature up to nature's 
God :” r@ Og dob is all his prayer. } 


THE RED WATERS OF EDOM. 


2 KinGs iii. 8—24,—* And he said, Which way shall we go up? And. he 
answered, Zhe way through the wilderness of Edom. So the king of Israel.went, 
and the king of Judah, and the king of Edom; and they fetched a compass of seven 
days’ journey : and there was no water for the host, and for the cattle that followed 
them..... And he said, Thus saith the Lorp, Make this valley full of ditches: for 
thus saith the Lorp, Ye shall not see wind, neither shall ye see rain: yet that valley 
shall be filled with water, that ye may drink, both ye and your cattle, and your beasts. 
. «+ « And it came to pass in the morning, when the meat-offering was_ offered, that, 
behold there came water by the way of Edom, and the country was filled with water. 
.... And they rose up early in the morning, and the sun shone upon the water; and 
the Moabites saw the water on the other side as red as blood: and they said, This is 
blood: the kings are surely slain, and they have smitten one another: now, t 

Moab, to the spoil.” 


The transaction here recorded is extremely remarkable, on account 
of its general agreement with the tenor of the Almighty’s dealings 
towards the enemies of his people, and of his merciful regard to the 
wants of that people ; as well as on account of the proof it affords of 
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the most perfect connexion between the laws of natare and the provi- 
dence of God. 

Several interesting circumstauces must be considered, in endeavouring 
to explain this connexion, and the particular events by whieh it is 
established. 

We must, first of all, bear in mind the position of the countries men- 
tioned in the narrative before us. Edom and Moab, which latter terri- 
tory extended some way up the east side of the Dead Sea, appear to 
have been divided by a mountainous ridge, for the word ‘* border” 
(v.21), in which the Moabites stood, is rendered by the LX X, row épuoi, 
which has, sometimes, the meaning of mountainous; there is also 
mention made of a “ valley” (v. 16), and of the Moabites seeing water 
‘fon the other side :” all which expressions imply the idea of a valley 
between hills, such as are in Arabia at the present day called Ouadi or 
Wady. Now we know that such a mountainous ridge, called Gibel Te, 
does extend from El Akaba, at the extremity of the Elanitic gulf of 
the Red Sea, to the Dead Sea ; and that there is also a great longitudinal 
valley extending in the same direction nearly south-west,* called El 
Ghor, towards the north, and towards the south, E] Araba; branching 
from which are transverse valleys, in one of which is situated Petra.+ 
It was through this great valley of El Ghor and El! Araba, that, in ali 
probability, the waters of the Jordan originally flowed towards the Red 
Sea, more than a thousand years previous to the period of the trans- 
action in question, and before the valley higher up, where stood the 
cities of the plain, was overthrown in the days of Lot. I allude to 


this, because it is highly probable that the valley mentioned in verse 16 
was part of this longitudinal valley of E] Ghor and El Araba; and it 
is not altogether a matter of indifference, for the maps of the country 
in question are so badly constructed, that little can be learned by in- 
specting any one of them. I have now on my table no less than seven, 
and five of them purport to represent the journeyings of the Israelites 
in the desert.§ Yet so little appears to.be known upon the subject, 





——— 8 eee — 


* Burckardt’s Travels. + Leon de Laborde. 

} This opinion has been defended with some ability by Professor Daubeny, in his 
Description of Volcanos, p. 286, and opposed (but without any reason) by Professor 
Higgins, of Guy’s Hospital (Mag. Nat. Hist. v. 532). Dr. Daubeny thinks that the 
old carrying trade between the Red Sea and Jerusalem took this route; certain itis, 
that, as he says, in that case, the produce of India might in six or seven days be 
transported to the warehouses of Solomon. There was, unquestionably, a traffic in 
this direction in the days of the Romans, for their roads yet exist traversing the 
very country in question, and partly lying in El Araba. At a much earlier period, 
however, there were roads through the wilderness of Edom and Moab; “ the king’s 
high way” and “the king’s way” are expressly mentioned in Numbers xx. 17—19 ; 
and xxi. 22. 

§ The maps in question are, Mr. H. I. Horne’s, in the Critical Introduction ; that 
iven in Wells’s Geography (these two appearing the same); that in Robinson's 
heological Dictionary; the common map appended to the Bible ; the map in Hales’s 

Chronology, made out of Clayton's; Daubeny’s Geological Sketch of the country be- 
tween the Red and the Dead Sea; and lastly, the map of Egypte et Arabie Petrée 
in Malie-Brun's Atlas. Dr. Hales points out the discrepancy in the maps, but at 
the same time, in Clayton's, which he highly approves (and for good reason), there 
is a amarvellous want of geographical correctness in the general features of the 
country. 
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and so vague is the information afforded by the usual accounts in books 
of popular instruction, that not only is geographical aceuracy set-at 
defiance by the varying outlines of seas and mountains; but the course 
of the Israelites is, unquestionably, in the greater part of the maps of 
the day, at open variance with all probability. Nevertheless itis very 
clear, that the ‘‘ wilderness of Edom” (v. 8), mentioned in the history 
before us, is part of that great wilderness in which the children of Israel 
wandered. _ Now the situation of Mont Hor, on the right of El: Araba, 
is well known, and modern travellers have given us some insight into 
the character of the wilderness there. It appears from them that the 
whole country is intersected by deep valleys and gorges in the midst 
of rocks and volcanos, and that a passage exists through El Ghor and 
El Araba into the country of the ancient Moab; for we can hardly 
imagine, that though in some cases they may have climbed mountainous 
heights,* the Israelites encamped any where else than in the valleys.+ Our 
present account tells us, that the three kings of Israel, Judah, and Edom, 
* fetched a compass of seven days’ journey” (ver. 9); and since this is 
mentioned after the king of Edom had joined his allies, I can hardly 
think that the seven days are to be reckoned from Samaria,{ but that 
the expression ‘‘a compass of seven days’ journey” were seven days’ 
journey in the wilderness of Edom : —this would bring them somewhere 
about the middle of the united valleys of Ghor and Araba,§ and thence 
they would approach Moab by the old Israelitish route. One of my 
reasons for supposing this, is, that it is expressly told us, that they had 
got to a part of the country where was ‘‘ no water,” and there was great 
fear that the host of warriors and their cattle would perish for lack of it 


(v.9). Now, had they entered Moab more to the north, that is'to-say, 
close to the Dead Sea, since there are a few streams there, it is scarcely 
possible that there would have been a complaining about water. The 
children of Israel found water at Zered and in the brooks of Arnon, 
after passing the wilderness; but we also know, that ¢hey murmured 





* See the account of Niebuhr’s discovery of the supposed “ graves of lust” on the 
height at Kibroth Hataavah, given in Hales’s Chronology, vol. i. p. 403. 

+ “One generally places in imagination, around Sinai, extensive plains or sandy 
deserts, where the camp of the hosts was placed, where the families of Israel stood 
at the doors of their tents, and the line was drawn round the mountain, which no’one 
might break through on pain of death. But it is not thus: save the valley by which 
we approached Sinai, about half a mile wide, and a few miles in length, and a small 
plain we afterwards passed through, with a rocky hill in the middle, there appear 
to be no open places around the mount. We did not, however, examine it on all 
sides. On putting the question to the superior of the convent, where he imagined 
the Israelites stood: Everywhere, he replied, waving his hands about, in the ravines, 
the valleys, as well as the plains.”—Carne’s Letters from the East, pp. 194, 195. 

t In verses 10—12, a consultation is represented between the kings, and a visit 'to 
Elisha, who dwelt at Samaria; they must, therefore, have returned thither to consult 
him, or else he must have been at that time in the neighbourhood of Moab ;—the 
expressions “I will go up’’ (v. 7) and “ went down” (v. 12) certainly imply a change 
of direction in the march; but the situation of Samaria is irreconcilable with a 
valley in the sight of the Moabites. Elisha, therefore, probably was then not in 
Samaria, or if so, he returned with the kings to their encampment in the south: or 
or gee the king of Judah (v.14). The word here (v. 11) seems to con- 

rm this. 

§ ‘“* There are eleven days’ journey from Horeb by the way of Mount Seir unto 
Kadesh-barnea.”’"— Deut. i. 2. 
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for,want of water,* and that water was miraculously brought for them 
out! of the rock (Numb. xx.) at Rephidim, [which 1 do not mention, as 
illustrative of the particular spot where the three kings complained of 
drought, but because David, alluding to it, says, God gave the Israelites 
water there, as out of the abyss (Ps. xxviii. 15)]; and although this 
happened before the people had actually reached Edom Proper (Numb. 
xx, 16), still the circumstance shows, that the whole of Arabia Petrwa 
with few exceptions was then extremely dry.t| We have the evidence 
of eye-witnesses, that a considerable part of that country is composed 
of volcanos or voleanic rocks.{ Primitive rocks compose both sides of 
the south part of the Wadi-Araba, and at Akaba they reach 3,000 
feet in height. Porphyry, granite, and limestone occupy a considerable 
space; and from Raz Mohammed,§ passing Sinai, which is from 5,500 
to 6,000 feet high, the whole country has suffered from earthquakes, 
which have elevated it, and vertically cracked it, as well as the islands 
in. the gulf of Akaba, as far as the northern extremity of that branch of 
the Red Sea. On the north of the plain of Darfureck, the tops of vol- 
canic cones may be seen stretching along the ridge (Gibel Te) before 
spoken of, reaching from Akaba to the Dead Sea, two, at least, of which 
are on the east side of El Ghor and between the Dead Sea and Petra ; 
and at the east side of the valley of Ras-es-Sat, there are rocks of red sand- 
stone, forming the boundary of the valley, which attain the height of 1,500 
feet above the sea. Besides these, there are in this part of the country 
numerous beds of gypsum and marl, which would imply a considerable 
tract. of new red sandstone ; sulphur also abounds: at Setie there is 
petroleum; near Tor, in the Red Sea, there are the hot springs of 
Hadger Elme and Raito, the latter of which wells out of a limestone 





* Mr. Carne, in his Recollections of the East, thus illustrates the condition of the 
Israelites :—-“‘ Certainly we are too prone, from long habit, to censure this ill-fated 
people for obstinacy, rebellion, and complaining, such as no other nation would 
have been guilty of in like circumstances, There should seem to be injustice as well 
as error in the sweeping censure cast on these wanderers; and the traveller, who 
follows and examines their track, can hardly help thinking, that the greater part of 
mankind, in the same situation, would have exhibited a similar conduct. No 
streams, or sliade, or green thing, ever came in their path, but endless and gleaming 
oceans of sand gathering eternally around them.—In the long encampments of 
months in the deserts of Paran and Sinai, what could be more sad and dreary than 
the scene, where the tents of a host of many millions were pitched in a soft and 
glittering sand, environed at times by precipices that cast back the heat and glare 
of day, with double power, instead of affording any relief? Even the Bedouins of 
the, present day decline (to go abroad) save when compelled by necessity.’’ 

+ Sir F. Henniker tells us he passed a “ pool of water” and a spring of beautiful 
water, ascending Sinai; but he says nevertheless, “ all around is scorched by heat.” 
[ Notes daring a Visit to Egypt, §c. p. 230.) How many of these pools and springs 
may have been formed since the wanderings of the Israelites, who shall declare? In 
a country of volcanos, there are changes innumerable daily going on, “ We passed 
the night,” he says (p. 246), “ near a pool of excellent water ;’’ and the note of next 
day adds, “ took in water for three days.” 

} ‘ Itwould seem as if Arabia Petra had once been an ocean of lava, and that 
while its waves were running literally mountains high, it was commanded suddenly to 
stayd _still,”—Henniker, pp. 230, 231. 

§ As a proot of the influence of Pheenician visits to our part of Europe, it may be 
mentioned, that the name of the cape near Barfleur in Normandy, is Rez de Greville. 
Raz Mohammed is the name of a cape between the two branches of the Elanitic 
gulf of the Red Sea. 
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rock at the heat of 264 R. (91 deg. Fahrenheit.) These facts, gleaned 
at random from the work" of an intelligent German traveller, Dr. 
Edward. Ruppell, are sufficient to show two things, viz.: that-to the 
south of Edom, and between it and the Dead Sea, there are beds of red 
marl, and red sandstone ; and that there are abundant proofs of voleanic 
action, We also learn, that the volcanic cones stretch northward along 
the border of Moab towards the Dead Sea. We know, moreover, that 
the rocks at Petra are of limestone, and that lime xtone is often accom< 
panied by a red ferruginous clay, occasioned by the decomposition of 
the rock; there is also in the district much red porphyry, which in 
decomposing forms a reddish clay. 

Having settled these points, we must return to the sacred narrative, 

The prophet orders the kings to have trenches cut in the valley, not 
far from the Moab frontier, and tells them, that it shall be “ filled with 
water ;” yet that this should be without the occurrence of rain—or wind, 
which is always followed by rain—herein showing a wonderful proof of 
the strict truth of the Scriptures, as to natural phenomena, and so affording 
an undesigned coincidence not always noticed by the readers of this 
passage. And we must notice the way in which this is communicated;— 
“ Ye shall not see wind, neither shall ye see rain,’—-which does not 
declare, that wind and rain did not occur elsewhere, but that at that 
spot there should be no evidence of their occurrence. We must also 
remark the introduction ¢wice of the expression, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lorp,” 
(vv. 16,17.) Itis remarkable that this intimation from the Lord, for such 
it was, followed some untold use of minstrelsy, just as the power of 
prophesying came upon Saul when he met the minstrels coming from 
“ the high place,” (1 Sam, x. 5.) This extraordinary effect of the 
minstrelsy is attributed by Mr. Horne (vol. iii. p. 463, 4th ed.) to 
some natural power of the music in soothing the mind and “ preparing 
it for supernatural impressions ;” but I am inclined to think the use of 
the minstrelsy in the case of Elisha was an act of religious worship, for 
in Saul’s case there is distinct mention of “ the high place,” and we 
learn from 1 Kings iii. 2, that the people “ sacrificed” (see 1 Sam. 
ix. 12) ‘in high places, because there was no house built unto the 
name of the Lord.” If, then, the act of Elisha was an act of worship, 
of praise and prayer (for we cannot suppose any other than sacred 
strains delighted the prophets of God), the knowledge of what was then 
happening at a distance was vouchsafed to him in reply to his request 
to the Almighty ; and we thus see that instead of himself causing water 
to flow from the rocks, he was only commissioned to declare what the 
Lord had communicated to him, viz. that on the morrow there should be 
abundance of water. It may also be pointed out, that the water came 
at the very hour, when the temple worship was going on at Jerusalem 
(v.20). On this view of the subject, the case before us is one of those 
which we may attempt to explain without any great danger to the 
reyerence with which we should ever approach a strictly miraculous 
event. 

Mr. Horne seems to think (iii. 31), that the water came from an 
autumnal or vernal rain-storm, accompanied by a whirlwind, that raised 





* Reisen en Nubien, Kordofan, &c. Francfort, 1829. 
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such quantities of sand as to darken the sky ; at least I canvonbycinfer 
that such is his meaning, from the manner in which he quotes: vv 26 
and.47.0f our narrative. But if the sky was darkened: by: smid, thé 
kings must.have ‘ seen the wind” so that we ought not toadmitthis 
idea. bn bYeoOe rreipa, cai obx GeaGe verir, Kal 6 Yerpaspog obTog AH? 
e@hoera véarog, These words from the LXX. imply ratherthat sore 
dry. bed of a torrent in the side of the mountain should berfitledowith 
water coming from a distance, either produced by a water-spout there} 
or by same other cause.* At any rate, the prophecy! wasdelivered 
the day before the. event; for we are expressly told (v.20) thats‘? it 
came to pass in the morning, that there came water by the way of Edom 
and the country was filled with water.” This inundation, ‘therefore, 
evidently came from Edom, that wild and mountainous region ‘before 
considered, and not from El Ghor, the valley of the Jordan}: whose 
waters flow to the south; and the time passed proves, that the source 
of the inundation was very far to the south or south-west, either atthe 
end of El Akaba, or from the hills in the wilderness between itand 
Suez. @ mort 

If we admit that the words of the prophet (vy. 16, 17), ‘yershall 
not see wind, neither shall ye see rain,” are to be received as'denying 
altogether (which supposition is allowable) the instrumentality of either 
in, producing the flood, though I well know that a sudden discharge of 
rain on high mountains will, after a few hours, fill all the torrents and 
valleys with water,} we are enabled to embrace another solution—u 
solution which seems necessary, because the Moabites could never have 
been, astonished at what they saw, if floods of that sort were accustomed 
to occur at regular seasons, from the effects of rains and accompanying 
whirlwinds ; they were evidently astonished at what they saw, and mis- 
took.the water (v. 23). If it had been a common etent, they would 
have known that it was an inundation. 

Now I have shown, that the country of Edom, especially towards the 
Red Sea, is subject to earthquakes; and it is a well-knowm fact, that 
during earthquakes, water is poured forth from springs: and fountains, 
never before known, even at an immense distance from the scene ofthe 
convulsion. A few instances will suffice to prove this. During the 
awful eruption of Tomboro, in the island of Sumbawa, in April, 1815 
(when the sound of the explosions were heard in Sumatra, 970 .miles in 
a right line, one way, and at Ternate, 720 miles in the opposite:direc~ 
tiont), the ground opened at Amboyna, 900 miles distant to the north- 
east; threw out great quantities of water, and then closed.§ Abundancé 

*.“ Onevevening, when I bad taken my place for the night, the clouds: thickened 
rapidly; without much warning it came on to rain, and when it did comé,“it' poured. 
I took up my bed and»walked; but I was already drenched : the storm did not last 
five minutes, but it was like a water-spout.’’—Henniker, p. 247. wue °° 

+A storm upon the mountains of Borrodale, in Cumberland, in Augest, 1820, 
of about twelve hours’ duration, caused Keswick Lake to rise three feet; and filled 
the whole of the water-courses to such a degree, that scarcely a bridge inthe Gratige 
and 'Borrodale district was left whole. I crossed the mountains from’ Wastwater to 
Keswick, by night, in that month ; and was witness to the effects of the storim in 
the immense blocks of stone that filled up the tracks over the mountains. ‘”’ 

t History of Java, by Sir Stamford Raffles, vol. i. p. 28. 

§ Ibid. vol. i. p. 25. 
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of water was ejected at Porto Cavello and at Valecillo, during the great 
earthquake at Caraccas, in 1812.* In 1811, when the whole valley of 
the Mississippi was frightfully disturbed, whole tracts were suddenly 
transformed into lakes, and vast volumes of sand and water were ejected 
through chasms in the soil, as high as the tops of the loftiest trees.f 
Strange sounds were heard as of some mighty caldron bubbling im the 
bowels of the earth. Floods, such as were never before heard of, were 
the consequence.{ . During the great earthquake at Lisbon, Nov. ‘Ist, 
1755, the baths at Toplitz, in Saxony, poured forth such a quantity of 
water, that in the space of half an hour all the baths overflowed—the water 
becoming turbid and muddy—and, after ceasing, they again broke forth 
with great violence, driving before it a considerable quantity of reddish 
ochre.§ The springs have ever since been more abundant, and the water 
hotter than before.||_ At Chittagong, in 1762, water and sulphureous mud 
were ejected in abundance. In St. Domingo, during the great earth- 
quake there in 1770, hot springs burst forth where there had been no water 
before. Hooke says that in Java, in 1699, the Batavia river, flowing 
from Salak, then in violent eruption, suddenly became filled with muddy 
water, bearing away trees, &c. before it, and filling “* the whole country.” 
During the earthquake which ruined Calabria, not only were immense 
quantities of water thrown out of the earth, but fragments of earth, of 
a ferruginous colour. Jets of water were also thrown up in several 
places to a considerable height ; and violent inundations occurred by 
the overflow of rivers.** Many hills were divided ; many apertures 
were made in the surface of the earth ; and out of them great quantities 
of water, ‘‘ coming either from the subterraneous concentrations, or the 
rivers themselves in the neighbourhood of which the ground broke up, 
spouted during several hours.”++ Illustrations of floods occasioned by 
earthquakes in Cutch, Baden, and Scotland, have already been given in 
this volume, in the papers on Buckland’s Geology.tt 

The above examples will demonstrate the possibility of the flood 
coming from Edom, a country of earthquakes, under similar circum- 
stances: and in addition to the argument against rain (though rain is 





* Humboldt, and Lyell. + Silliman’s American Journal. 

t Latrobe’s Rambler, vol. i. p. 110. 

§ Similar phenomena to this are mentioned by Livy, as prodigies ; he frequently 
says fountains gave out blood: and Elian records a similar fact, but the coneurrent 
circumstances mentioned by him prove that it was an example of the facts alluded to 
in the text, and fully accordant with modern occurrences. ‘H pév yap ev (OyxneTe 
Aluyn poBepor Fxov dvédwKe Kai cuvex7, kal tadpov, uvkqpari ewxer; ‘H Se wepl Tov 
"lopivor Kal attra ra relyn plovoa kphyn, kadovuevn Alpxn, xabap@ kal Hdet péouca VdaT« 
napa, wdvra tov mpdodev xpivov, dpvw Kal wup’ éAnida aluaros dverrhoOn.—Varie 
Hist... xii. 57. 

4: Aceount by Steplin of Prague, P. 7. vol. x. 1755. q Lyell, iv. 250. 

** Sir W. Hamilton’s account, P. 7. 1783. 

+t Count. Ippolita’s account, P. 7. 1783. For a highly valuable moral and philo- 
sophical history of this most frightful convulsion of nature, the reader should refer 
to.the *‘ Staria d'Italia,” by Carlo Botta, tom. &. pp. 126—211. The historian has 
dedieated his 49th book to this deeply interesting topic. He is also referred to 
Coliete’s ‘‘ Storia del Reame di Napoli,’’ tow. i. pp. 115—121. We may have occasion, 
hereafter, to seek from-these accounts an illustration of other natural events*besides, 
* fiumi nuovi ira nuovi borri,” &c. 

tT See Note, p. 97. 
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an ordinary occurrence in terrestrial convulsions), derived from the ex- 
pression employed, “* Ye shall not see rain,” it is to be observed, that it 
is hardly probable, that, in the rainy season, a discharge of water should 
be eonfined to the lower end of El Araba, and not be extended to El 
Ghor and its vicinity ; moreover, the king of Edom would have known 
whether rain was likely to come at that season or not. I confess, tiat 
the word yexu4)0¢ employed by the LX X., whose version is so accurate,* 
leads me to think that the water issued on the west side of El Ghor, 
from’ some gorge in the ranges of Gibel Te. It appears to me also, 
that the valley had been overflowed at least a whole day before the 
Moabites knew of it ; for it is said (vv. 20, 21), that the valley was filled 
before the Moabites had heard of the approach of their enemies ; and that 
they had then to summon their forces, and all that could be gathered 
together for defence ;+ and having done this, they stood “ in” (or upon) 
“ their border,” which, we have seen, was mountainous; and looking 
to “the other side” of the valley beneath them, as the sun was rising, 
they saw the water there ‘‘ as red as blood.” Now from a height it.is 
possible to see the colour of water at a very great distance, and I have 
myself seen, from the summit of Skiddaw, in a clear sunny day in 
Autumn, the sands of the Solway Frith, distinctly defined beneath the 
still and glassy surface of the calm sea. It is clear from the sacred 
narrative, that the water feen by the Moabites was at a distance (‘fon 
the other side,” it is said), for if it had been near, they would have 
known it to be water, and they must also have seen the army of the 
confederate kings; which they did not, for they thought that they were 
surely slain.” (v. 23.) 
(To be continued.) 


> 


REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 


Tue following notice has been issued from the General Register 
Office in London :— 

‘All births and deaths which occur after June, 1837, may be regis. 
tered by the registrar of the district within which they occur, without 
any payment being required from the persons applying to have them 
registered, provided that, in the case ofa birth, it is registered within six 
weeks after the day of the birth. 

“ A birth cannot be registered more than six weeks after the day of 
the birth, without payment of 7s. 6d.; nor can it be registered at. all 
more than six months after the day of the birth, 





* “T trust I shall be able to satisfy the learned, that most of the discrepancies 
between the Hebrew text of the Bible and the Greek version of it are only apparent.” 
py An to Dr. Wall’s Examination of the Ancient Orthography of the Jews. 

835. 
+ It certainly would appear also from the nature of the history, that ‘the flood 
came_.on whilst the kings were advancing—or, if Elisha were not with them; whilst 
they were returning from Samaria to the encampment of their hosts. But the pro- 
bability is, that Elisha was with them. Jt may seem unnecessary to be so minute ; 
bat as every word of Seripture has meaning, it will not do to slur over what is a great 
difficulty in this account. 
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** All persons, therefore, should have the births of their children 
registered without delay. 

The time at which a death, happening after June, 1837, may. be 
registered, is not limited; but it is very desirable that it should aiwape 
be done as soon as possible. 

“The registrar may be compelled to register a birth or death, if 
notice is given him of the birth within six weeks after it, and of the 
death within five days after it, by persons duly authorized. 

“ Notice may be given to the registrar either by word or by writing. 

“ All persons may give notice, and it is to be desired that whosoever 
has an opportunity should do so. 

“The name and dwelling-house of the registrar of each district may 
be seen in a list which the superintendent registrar is required to publish. 

‘Any person applying to have a birth or death registered, will be 
told by the registrar what kind of information is required. 

**No birth or death which occurs before July, 1837, can be regis- 
tered.” 





THE NEW MARRIAGE AND REGISTRATION ACTS, 


Dr. Hook, the vicar of Leeds, bas issued an address to his parishioners, 
containing the following useful statement as to the operation of the New 
Marriage and Registration Acts, the effects of which are much mis- 
understood, we are persuaded, by numerous members of the Established 
Church, and especially by persons who have not yet formally attached 
themselves to any particular religious community :— 

** Marriages.—Marriages will be celebrated in Church as heretofore ; 
and those persons who desire to be married according to the ordinance of 
the Church, are not required to go to any Register-oflice at all. Persons 
wishing to be married at Church by license, must apply to a surrogate 
as at present. Persons wishing to be married by bans, must apply to 
the Sexton, or at the Parish Church. The only alteration which the 
new Act will make, so far as Churchmen are concerned, is this—that 
persons may, if they please, have their names published at three meet- 
ings of the Guardians of the Poor, instead of having the bans published 
in Church ; and on the production of a certificate to that effect, the 
minister may perform the marriage service.—N.B. After the first day 
of July next, no marriages will be performed on Sunday mornings, 
after the commencement of Divine Service. 

“ Baptisms.—Children will be baptized and registered at the Parish 
Church as heretofore, and the register will still be evidence in courts of 
law. There is no necessity to have the child also registered in a secular 
register. By the new law no birth can be registered in a ‘secular 
register after six months from the birth. But in the Church register the 
name of the person baptized, of whatever age, can be registered without 
restriction in point of time. The only alteration, therefore, which the 
new Acts will make, so far as Churchmen are concerned; is this—+If 
after baptism a parent shall demand a certificate for the purpose’ of 
having the child’s christian name entered in the secular register, such 
certificate, on the payment of one shilling, must be given by the minis- 
ter. This is entirely optional with the parents. At the same time itis 
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important to state that no person can receive christian burial unless he 
has been previously made a Christian by the sacrament of baptism ;'and; 
therefore, the ‘entry of an individual’s name in the secular register will 
not entitle him to burial in the church-yard, according to ‘the rites of 
the Church. 

“ Burials,—There is no necessity to report the death of a relative to 
any public office. The corpse may be brought to church without any 
certificate, and the burial will be registered precisely as usual. It will 
thus be seen that, so far as Churchmen are concerned, they are scarcely, 
if at all, affected by these Acts. They may have recourse to the secular 
register, but they are not compelled to do so. They may, with respect 
to marriages, baptisms, and burials, proceed in the manner they have 
hitherto done, and incur no penalties.” 





MARRIAGE AND REGISTRATION ACT AMENDMENT BILL, 


By one of the clauses of this precious “‘ boon to the Dissenters,” a 
penalty of ten pounds is imposed upon every Clergyman, who negleets 
to make a quarterly return to the registrar of ail funerals, baptisms, and 
marriages that take place within his parish. This exaction of a new 
duty from the Clergy is, in the spirit of reform, part of a system devised 
to remove a “ grievance” from the Dissenters,—the liberalism of his late 
Majesty’s government extending no further; and therefore the impo- 
sition of a grievance on the Clergy of the Church of England is’ not 
deemed worthy of consideration. Again, by another clause, it is made 
imperative on the churchwardens of each parish to pay the cost of the 
different register books, supplied by the registrar-general, out of the 
funds which are applicable to providing the requisites for divine service. 
Well; how is this fund raised, from which, for the sake of the Dissenters, 
the expense of registration machinery is to be defrayed? Why, by 
means of Church-rates, a very few and far-between cases excepted! 
But there is a bill in progress through Parliament, pari passu, for 
abolishing this very fund; on the passing of which bill, the before- 
mentioned requisites must be supplied on the voluntary principle, and 
the Church contributors will have to put their hands in their pockets to 
pay for books for the benefit of the Dissenters! If this is not one-sided 

islation, we know not what is. 
he Times affirms truly that the Registration Act is so defective as not 
to be workable ; and that the “destruction of religion” is involved ‘in 
the 20th and 21st clauses of the Marriage Act, which gives the liberty to 
all parties of contracting marriage with such religious rites as they may 
deem fitting, or should they prefer such course, in the presence of the 
registrar only, without any religious rite at all. The same paper com- 
plains of the “injustice” of the new laws, which are meant wholly for 
the relief of the Dissenters; the great body of the British nation will 


haye nothing to do with them, and yet the whole nation is to be taxed 
m9 the expense of them ; clause 4 of the Act providing that the salaries 
9 f the ppitiar- cena, &e. “and all expenses of carrying on the busi- 


ness Of the general registry, shall be paid out of the consolidated “fand 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” “ Is it fair,”’ 
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inquires the Zimes, “ that the whole nation should thus be taxed for the 
relief of a portion, and that at a time when it is attempted to. withdraw 
the funds necessary for the maintenance of the mere fabrics of the na- 
tional churches 2?’ ve 





ACTS FOR REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Tue pervading and characteristic difference between the intended 
provisions of the bills, and the real enactments of the law, is this, that 
both the Marriage Bill and the Registration Bill were compulsory and 
penal, the Acts are only permissive. By the bills (for example) had they 
been passed as they were brought in, every occupier of a house would 
have been compelled, under a penalty, to give notice of the birth of any 
child born in his house ; now no one is under any obligation to do so. 
By the bills, bans of marriage were absolutely prohibited; now )bans 
maybe published, and all persons may be married, as their fathers and 
mothers. were before them, by bans or license, By the bills, no per- 
sons could be married, by Bishop, Priest, or Deacon, without the secular 
registrar's certificate (except by special license); now no such certifi- 
cate is required at all. By the bills, no corpse could be buried 
without a.certificate from the secular registrar (under a penalty of 
£10) ;, now the friends of the deceased may (as before) bury the body 
of their departed friend without any certificate. 

We will now endeavour to point out in what respects all her Majesty’s 
subjects are affected by these Acts, and then how they especially affect 
the Clergy ; stating, at the same time, some particulars in which the 
Acts are erroneously supposed to be operative. 

Births:—No person whatever is under the necessity of giving notice 
of the birth of a child, or of having a child registered in a secular 
register. It is left quite optional. We ought, however, all to answer 
the questions which the registrar may put to us, when he makes his 
domiciliary visit. 3 

Baptism.—The new law has made no difference whatever as to the 
administration of the sacrament of baptism, or the registration. of the 
persons baptized. Children and adults may be baptized at any time 
and of any age, and their names must be inserted in the Church regis- 
ters; and the register will be evidence in courts of law just as before. 
The new law enacts that no name shall be registered in the secular 
register after six months from the birth; but in the Church registers the 
name of the persons baptized, of whatever age, must be registered 
without any restriction in point of time. ; 

Marriages.—Persons, whether members of the Church or not, wish- 
ing to be married in the Church, are not required to go to any register 
office at.all.. The bans are to be published, or the license is to be 
obtained (at Doctors’-Commons, or of a surrogate) just as at present ; 
and, the marriage is to be solemnized in the Church just as usual. 
Churchmen, however, as well as Dissenters, may, if they prefer that 
new ‘method, apply at the secular registrar’s office for a certificate, and 
have their names read over at three meetings of the Guardians of the 
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Poor, instead of having their bans published in the Church. But the 
secular registrar cannot give a license to be married in the Church. 

Deaths and Burials.—We have already intimated, that the survivors 
are under no necessity of reporting the death of a friend or inmate at 
any public office. They may bring the corpse of their deceased friend 
to the Church, or place of sepulture, without any certificate, and the 
funeral service must be solemnized and the burial registered precisely 
as usual, 

N.B. The insertion of an individual’s name in the secular register 
will not entitle him to Christian burial, unless he shall also have been 
received into the Church by the sacrament of baptism. 

Thus practically in all cases the Marriage and Registration Acts leave 
all persons who are desirous of availing themselves of the privileges and 
ministrations of the Church altogether unaffected. 

With regard to the Clergy and their duties the case stands thus :— 
With reference to 

Baptisms.—No alterations whatever have been made in the clerical 
duties, excepting that should any parent demand at the time of baptism 
a certificate, with the intention of having the Christian name added to 
the secular register, the Clergyman, on payment of one shilling, is to 
give it. The sacrament of baptism is to be administered, and the 
register of baptisms is to be kept; certificates are to be given, and the 
same fees are demandable, all as before. Copies of the register of 
baptism are to be sent annually (just as usual) to the Bishop’s registry, 
and not at all to the secular office. 

Marriages.—The Clergyman will receive and publish the bans of 
marriage, and will marry parties by bans or by license,as usual. He 
may also, on the production of a certificate from the superintendent- 
registrar, marry persons whose names have been published at the meet- 
ing of the Guardians of the Poor. But the superintendent-registrar can 
give no license to be married in a church; licenses for Church mar- 
riages can be obtained only as heretofore. The clergyman must take 
care to enter the register of each marriage in duplicate; himself, the 
parties, and the witnesses, must sign both books. Every Clergyman 
should take especial notice that both these marriage register-books are 
to rémain in ‘his sole custody till they are full. When they are full, 
he must continue to keep the one in his own custody, and send the 
other to the secular office; but he must not part with either till they 
are full. 

Every Clergyman is also to send quarterly copies of the register of 
marriages to the secular registrar, or notice that no marriage has been 
celebrated. But these copies are in lieu of the copies which used to be 
sent annually to the Bishop’s court. 

N:B:—Copies of the register of marriages are to be sent henceforth 
to the secular registrar quarterly, and not to the Bishop at all ; whereas 
copies of the registers of baptisms and burials are to be sent as usual to 
the Bishop annually, and never to the secular registrar. 

Burials.—The Clergyman will perform the funeral service, and 
register the funeral, in all cases as before. In case a certificate that the 
deuth has been registered is brought by the friends or the undertaker, 
the ‘Clergyinan' has nothing more to do. If such certificate is not 
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brought at the time of the funeral, the Clergyman must cause a notice 
to be delivered within seven days at the registration office. | The writer 
of these remarks intends to direct a notice, in the following form, te\be 
sent every Saturday night, should any corpse have been so buried 
through the week :— 
“ To the Registrar.—Parish of A. 

“The following burials have taken place in the burial-ground of this 

parish without certificate :— 
“William Price, Regent-street, September 1, aged 28. 


** Mary Smith, Cheapside, September 6, aged 74. 
“Sept. 7, 1837. ” C. D., Parish Clerk,” 


It is also recommended to the Clergy, either personally in small 
parishes, or by circulars in large districts, to remove the mistakes which 
had been spread abroad, and are still current, by some notice to this 
effect -— 

‘* Notice.-Parish of A. 
“ MARRIAGE AND REGISTRATION ACTS. 

** Persons intending to be married, or to have their children christened, 
are under no necessity of making application at any register office 
whatever. 

* Bans of marriage will continue to be published in the Church; and 
marriages, either by bans or license, will be solemnized precisely as 
before. 

* Baptism will be administered, and the names of the persons baptized 
will be registered in the Church register exactly as at present.” 


—~@— 


ON WANT OF PRECISION IN THE LANGUAGE OF SERMONS, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


Sitr,—I would endeavour, through the medium of your. pages, to 
draw the attention of my brethren the clergy to a want of precision in 
the language occasionally employed in their sermons. In more. than 
one instance, I have listened to expressions amounting in substance 
to the following; that ‘‘ they who believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
are justified from whatever they have done amiss.” Now, that faith in 
our Redeemer is the means by which are conveyed to us the benefits 
of his wonderful atonement, I gratefully acknowledge, as fully. and 
unreservedly as any one, but still it should be remembered, that 
that atonement is THE ACTUAL CAUSE Of our justification ; and the use, 
without any qualification, of such terms as that above mentioned, does 
certainly appear to me very liable to be mistaken, to say the least, by 
the uneducated portion of hearers, Why, let me ask, is not repentance 
alluded to more frequently than it is, in the “ working. out our. sal- 
vation?” The omission, I am satisfied, very commonly proceeds from, 
a species of inadvertence, and is supposed in the mind of ‘the preacher, 
although not expressly spoken of. Yet surely, in a matter of, such, 
inealeulable, such endless importance, it is necessary to guard most 
sedulously against erroneous conceptions ; and in the present case iit is, 
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I fear, far from impossible, that some persons may suppose a real faith 
able to exist without repentance. The consequence of such an impression 
must be most serious,—may be fatal, by leading to the idea that sinners 
may be saved 1n their sins, than which nothing can be more repugnant to 
the whole tenor of Scripture. Divine revelation abounds with gracious 
invitations to transgressors, to accept the reconciliation offered through 
the blood of Christ, but not a single passage can be produced, (I would 
almost say, not even AN ISOLATED SENTENCE can be quoted,) containing 
such an invitation in which it is implied, that salvation is attainable by 
sinners W)THOUT RENOUNCING THEIR SINS. While, therefore, we pro- 
claim the absolute necessity of faith, if we would be saved, we ought 
cautiously to define the particulars which are indispensable to render it 


a saving faith. 
A. H. 
——i—- - 


EXTRACTS FROM THE NOTUL& OF THE REV. S. ISAACSON, B.A. 
RECTOR OF FRECKENUAM. 1719. 


No. III. 


LuTHEeRANISM.—The Lutherans hold consubstantiation, or that the 
substance of the blessed sacrament is, at one and the same time, both 
literally bread, and the body of Christ, which is contradictio in ter- 
minis. The Calvinists hold absolute predestination. 

Earty Curistians.—Pliny, in his Letter to the Emperor Trajan, 
gives this glorious account of the Christians’ meetings. “ Soliti,” says 


he, “ stato die ante lucem convenire, carmenque Christo, quasi Deo, 
dicere secum invicem ; seque sacramento non in scelus aliquod obstrin- 
gere, sed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem 
fallerent, ne depositum appellati abnegarent; quibus peractis morem 
sibi discedendi fuisse, rursusque coeundi ad capessendum cibum, pro- 
miscuum tamen et innoxium.” 

Tue Jews.—The Jews hated the Christians so mortally, that three 
times every day,—morn, noon, and night,—they ended their. prayers 
with this solemn curse upon them: ‘* Maledic, Domine, Nazarzis.” 

Tue Saepuerps.—Foreign shepherds (such as Arabians, Pheeni- 
cians, and Ethiopians, ) were an abomination, or odious to the Egyptians; 
because, says Bochartus, they were anciently furax hominum genus, a 
thievish sort of people. 

Ancient Royat Covenant.—Anciently, when kings made league, 
they took each other by the hand, and their thumbs being hard tied 
together, they pricked them, when the blood was forced to the extreme 
parts, and each party licked it ; which Tacitus, in his Annals, says was 
accounted “ Arcanum foedus, quasi mutuo cruore sacratum,”—a myste- 
rious covenant, being made sacred by their mutual blood. 

Gop’s PrerereNnce OF THE YOUNGER Son.— God was wont, from the 
beginning, to prefer the younger before the elder. As Abel before 
Cain, Shem before Japhet, Isaae before Ishmael, Jacob before Esau, 
Judah and Joseph before Reuben, Ephraim before Manasseh, Moses 
before Aaron, and David, the youngest of all, before his elder brethren. 
Which was to show that the divine benefits were not tied to the 
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order,-of nature, but dispensed freely according.to God's, most. wise 
goodness. 

Jewisu,,Comeutation or Timxe,—The civil computation of time, 
among the Jews, was from sun-rising to sun-rising; their sacred.com- 
piitation from sun-set to sun-set. i 


| Suerte aps.+-Looking after sheep was, anciently, a. noble employ; 


ment: not only those of the meaner sort were shepherds, dA\d. cai roy, 
dya»\srparav, but they that were of noble family. 

Tue Buasine’ Busu.—That the thorn-bush, in which the. Scuz- 
CHINAH,.or glory of God appeared, should burn without being, con- 
sumed, was indeed, repgoriv péyeorov, the greatest miracle, an ge7Ay- 
krikwrarov, @ most stupendous and astonishing sight or vision, 

Quaxers.—The Jewish priests, not from any command in the law 
of Moses, but from immemorial custom, officiated in their temple 
barefoot, as the Mahometans and other Eastern nations do at this 
day; in their mosques. Some are of opinion, that the Jews derived 
this practice from the command to Moses, when God appeared to him 
in the mount, bidding him to pluck off his shoes, because the ground 
was holy whereon he stood. This condemns all our fanatics, who pre- 
sume to\come into.our churches with their hats on. 

Envy, Masice, anv Ini-naturz.—Who is there that has not spots 
enough: in his character, if envy pry into them? and whose blemishes 
will not appear hideous, if malice survey them? And who will not 
seem, an ugly monster, if he be not only placed in a bad light, but his 
picture be drawn by ill-nature, in gall and soot ? 
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CHURCH SOCIETIES, 


Bath and Wells Diocesan Association for 
providing a Fund for the Maintenance 
of Additional Curates in Populous Pa- 
rishes. 


‘But when he saw the multitudes he was 
moved with compassion on them, because 
they fainted, and were scattered abroad, as 
*sheep having mo shepherd. Then saith he 
unto his disciples, the harvest truly is plen- 
tédus, but the labourers are few: pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he 
maui. send forth labourers into his harvest.” 
uMatt. ix. 36—38. 


Tre “necéssity ‘for providing addi- 
tiotial ‘church ‘accommodation for the 
inereased population of our cities and 
large;towns, ;is fully recognised, and 
to.a: certain extent acted upon, at the 
present moment. But the attention of 
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the public seems not to be sufticiently 
awakened to the lamentable deficiency 
in the number of Clergy necessary to 
the due ministration of holy rites, and 
the religious instruction of the people. 
New churches are springing’ up: in 
almost every populous place, anda 
single, or at most two Clergymen,.an- 
pointed for the performance of, divine 
offices, But a very inadequate idea 
appears to prevail of the absolute hope- 
lessness of extending the influence of 
Christianity in any due degrdéey merely: 
by the building of a eburch;:and, the 
appointment of one or two minist uta, is 
a district, perhaps, of eight /or,, ten, 
thousand souls. Such of the people as. 
already have a certain quantity of re- 
$T 
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ligious feeling, will go to church, and 
obtain such instruction as they may 
hear; but a man must have so much 
previous religion as to induce him to 
go to church at all. And small as the 
portion may be, it is quite evident that 
thousands have not even so much re- 
ligion asto induce them to go to church. 
Of what avail then is the church or its 
Clergy to such a man personally in the 
way of religious improvement? To 
make them at all available to him, he 
must first be imbued with as much 
sense of religion, as will induce him to 
go to the house of Ged. And how is 
he to be persuaded of even this much? 
How can he hear the arguments and 
reasons for attending Divine service, 
without some one to persuade him of 
“the things that belong to his peace ?” 
His parochial Clergyman, it may be 
said, must visit him and exhort him. 
But when? or where? In what space 
of time can one Clergyman visit the 
dwellings, and see but the faces of ten 
thousand parishioners? What oppor- 
tunity has he for reasoning, persuading, 
and arguing with the rejectors of re- 
ligion—of reproving the vicious—of 
teaching the ignorant—of persuading 
the irresolute? If he can now give 
but a hurried call upon those who are 
sick and at their last hour—what time 
has he for visiting and conversing with 
those who are in health? It is suffi- 
ciently evident to those who are at all 
conversant with the matter, that thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of the po- 

ulation of our cities and towns are 
fiving “ without God in the world,’’— 
unable, even if they would, in many 
instances, to attend a church for want 
of room ; and where this is provided, 
disinclined to use it, from the ignorance 
and vice in which they are living. To 
these of ‘ Christ’s sheep that are thus 
scattered abroad, and his children who 
are in the midst of this naughty world,” 
shepherds and pastors must be sent 
with the message of salvation, ‘that 
they may be saved through Christ 
for ever." — (Vide Ordination Ser- 
vice.) 

Now, how physically inadequate to 
the performance of this task the pre- 
sent body of parochial Clergy are, is 
manifest from the fact which this city 
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alone supplies. The parish of Walcot 
has upwards of 26,000 inhabitants ; for 
the pastoral care of whom there are 
but five parochial clergy. The parish 
of Widcombe, 8,700 inhabitants, and 
two clergymen. Bathwick, 4,000, and 
one clergyman. St. James, 5,800, and 
one clergyman. St. Michael, 3,500, 
and one clergyman. St. Peter and St. 
Paul, 2,600, andéwo clergymen. The 
Ministers of the various proprietary 
chapels, it must be remembered, have 
no parochial charge. So that for a 
population of upwards of 50,000 souls, 
there are only fvelve parochial clergy. 
And yet the state of Bath in this re- 
pect, bad as it is, is infinitely better 
than many other large places, inde- 
pendent of the Fae ae the reli- 
gious destitution of which is truly 
awful. 

But what is the remedy? Answer: 
Cuurcnes anp Crercy. And where 
the means? In the same resources 
from whence the present Church en- 
dowments proceeded—the members of 
the Church. But the wealth of the 
Church! Yes! whereis it? Already 
inadequate to afford a decent main- 


tenance to the present Clergy, as the 
official statements sufficiently show, 
how are an additional number to be 


provided for? We reply—The lay 
members of the Church must’ imitate 
the wisdom and the piety of their fore- 
fathers, who founded and endowed our 
present churches. The laity must 
come forward in this hour of need, 
when the Church, and with it all re- 
ligion, is threatened with destruction ; 
and contribute of their worldly wealth 
to the spiritual wants of our vast com- 
munity. They must exert themselves 
as Christians, for the salvation of their 
brethren in Christ; as patriots who 
love their country, and feel assured 
that as “sin is a reproach to any peo- 
ple,” so the ways of religion are the 
only “paths of peace” to individuals 
or to nations. They must remember 
that if a population be not restrained 
from vice and crime by tle influence of 
religion, no laws nor magistrates can 
bind the mind, though they may fetter 
and confine the body. If you will not 
build and endow churches, you must 
erect jails and houses of correction, and 

















pay constables and policemen ;* and, 
when all thisshall be done, be no nearer 
the improvement of the people. For on 
whom, and after al], rests the principal 
—we do not say the whole, but the prin- 
cipal—burden of superintending the 
education, that is, the improvement of 
the people—the management of a 
great portion of our hospitals, our 
charitable and religious societies,— 
but upon the Clergy? and this too, in 
addition to their own peculiar duties. 
And is it not manifest how much more 
extensive and effectual the operations 
of all these institutions would be, were 
more force applied to their manage- 
ment, which, in many cases, is sadly 
deficient for the mere want of men 
qualified and able to draw out their 
strength and usefulness? Are not 
these subjects well worthy the consi- 
deration of the philanthropist, the 
patriot, and above all of the Christian ? 

To every member of our Apostolic 
Church, we therefore now appeal on be- 
halfof the thousands of destitute beings, 
to whom the word of the Gospel of our 
salvation is as yet a dead letter ;—on 
behalf of the poor, the sick, and the 
diseased in body and mind, who in- 
habit the crowded lanes and courts of 
our towns and cities ;—on behalf of the 
young, who are growing up amidst 
scenes of iniquity, and with examples 
of vice perpetually before them ;—on 
behalf of the wealthy and affluent them- 
selves, whose very comforts and lux- 
uries have so greata tendency to make 
them forget God;—on behalf of our 
country, whose weal or woe depends 
upon the blessing which the God of all 
power and might alone can give to a 
people who fear and serve him;—on 
behalf of ‘the whole state of Christ's 
church militant here on earth,” in 
whose welfare this our realm of Eng- 
land is ordained of God to have so 
great an interest. With all these claims 
upon you, we earnestly implore your 
full measure of assistance in providing 
for our multiplied inhabitants those 
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means of religious worship and instruc- 
tion which are so greatly needed ; and 
especially in providing for a due supply 
of active and pious Clergymen, who 
may be induced to lend their assistance 
in taking a share in the pastoral duties 
of our overgrow n parishes. 

It is proposed that inducements shall 
be held out to young men, candidates 
for holy orders, to become deacons 
under the present parochial Clergy, 
and to exercise their ministry in the 
large parishes and districts of this dio- 
cese. A double good being thus, un- 
der God's blessing, secured ;—I1st, in 
the better training of the future priests 
and curates of the Church in the pas- 
toral care ;—2dly, in the employment 
of a body of educated men in the very 
business of their profession, among the 
ignorant and irreligious populace of 
large districts. 

‘To this benevolent design, our vener- 
able Diocesan, at the instance of the 
Bath Church of England Lay Asso- 
ciation, has given his cordial sane- 
tion and support ; and it is confidently 
hoped, that at a time when the agents 
of the author of all evil are exerting 
themselves, with a power and with 
means extended by the circumstances 
in which the nation is placed, to a fear- 
ful degree, those who love our Sion, and 
feel for the peace and true happiness 
of our country, will not be backward 
in sanctifying their possessions, and be- 
nefiting the souls of their fellow-men, 
by the appropriation of a portion of 
that wealth with which God has blessed 
them. 

Even on the score of mere economy, 
it is surprising that the power of Reli- 
gion has not been more regarded, What 
force of magistrates, police, and mili- 
tary, is equally available for the peace 
or honesty of a population, with the 
influence of a single pious Clergyman 
who knows and is known to every one 
of his flock. Independently of all higher 
considerations, “ Religion is a nation’s 
cheap police.”’+ 


$n 


* At the first Quarter Sessions for this City, held on Monday, 10th April, 1837, 
there were SEVENTY-FIVE prisoners for trial, 61 males and 14 females; 14 under 16 
years of age, and 47 under 20. Only nineteen of the prisoners could read and write 
well, 18 imperfectly : THIRTY-ONE could neither read nor write. 


+ Glasgow Statistics, p. 50. 
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Gloucester and Bristol Diocesan Church- 
building Association. 

At a General Meeting of the Com- 
mittee, holden at the Palace in Glou- 
cester, on the 30th of March, 1837, it 
was resolved that the following State- 
ment be printed, and forwarded to the 
Incumbents or Officiating Clergymen 
within the Archdeaconry of Glouces- 
ter; viz.— 

“The Committee of the Gloucester 
and Bristol Diocesan Church-building 
Association, acting for the Archdea- 
conry of Gloucester, respectfully sub- 
mit the following statement to the 
subseribers and the public. 

“The progress of the Association 
during the three or four months of its 
existence has been highly satisfac- 
tory. The subscriptions in the diocese 
already amount to 11,643/.—the two 
Archdeaconries of Gloucester and Bris- 
tol having contributed this sum in 
nearly equal proportions ; further do- 
nations are daily announced, and the 
strongest assurances of approbation of 
the Ban and objects of the Associa- 
tion continue to be received from all 
parts. There are 599 subscribers, of 
whom 253 are Clergymen, and the 
sums contributed by them exceed 
40001., a very large amount in a dio- 
cese where the benefices are for the 
most part poorly endowed. It is known 
that many other Clergymen, are about 
to follow this liberal example of their 
brethren, but only wait to add their 
subscriptions to local collections in their 
respective parishes. 

“An opinion is said to prevail, that 
the operations of the Association are 
likely to be confined to building churches 
and chapels in towns ; but such an idea 
is erroneous, as will appear from con- 
sidering the fundamental object of 
this charity, whichis, to procure church 
achonipnedation and instruction for 
poor populations destitute of the means 
of obtaining that blessing. This de- 
scription includes agricultural hamlets, 
of which there are many in the diocese, 
having populations separated by a 
great distance, and often by consi- 
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derable hills, from the parish church, 
to which consequently they seldom 
resort. Such places will naturally 
be among the earliest objects of the 
Committee’s attention. And it is re- 
spectfully suggested to the landowners, 
that this institution holds out peculiar 
advantages to their tenants and de- 
pendents. 

“The Committee, anxious that the 
present contributions should be still 
further augmented by the friends of 
the Church, earnestly recommend the 
formation of district Committees in 
the several rural deaneries (a mea- 
sure already partially adopted) for the 
collection of subscriptions; and in com- 
munication with them, separate collec- 
tions in the several parishes, to be 
made by the Clergymen, with the as- 
sistance of such lay friends of the Asso- 
ciation as they can engage to cooperate 
in this work. And they likewise sub- 
mit to the Clergy the expediency of 
recommending this great object from 
their pulpits. 

“In the anticipation of increased 
funds, the Committee are desirous 
of taking measures without delay for 
the proposed operations of the Asso- 
ciation ; and they therefore invite and 
request all Incumbents in the Arch- 
deaconry whose parishes are so cir- 
cumstanced as to require additional 
places of worship for the poor, upon 
the plan of the Association, to com- 
municate to the Secretary the cireum- 
stances; the population for whose 
benefit a new building is required, 
the distance of the church, and the 
probability of obtaining an eligible site 
for a new edifice. Until they obtain 
such information, it will not be in their 
power to estimate the relative claims 
which different parishes may have upon 
the Association.” 


Prayer-Book and Homily Society. 
During the year 1836, 15,213 Prayer 
Books, and 30,073 Homilies have been 
distributed. The expenditure exceeded 
the income by 1001. 


BRITISH REFORMATION SOCIETY. 


Ata meeting of the above Society 
in Exeter Hall, on Thursday, May 4th, 
it was reported that there were no less 


than 519 new Roman Catholic chapels 
in England, and 43 in the course of 
erection; and that equal seal was 
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shown by the Papists in the establish- 
ment of schools. Notwithstanding 
this, it is gratifying to every lover of 
pure religion to learn that there has 
been no increase on the past year. 
The British Reformation Society 
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have distributed, during the last twelve 
months, no less than 100,000 tracts, 
exposing the errors of Popery. We 
entreat our Protestant brethren to en- 
courage the highly laudable exertions 
of the excellent Society. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Net receipts for 1836, 101,800/. or 
about 21,000/. more than the previous 
vear. Amount from the Negro Fund 
from the period of opening it in 1834, 
16,249/. Expenditure during the past 
year, 103,1714. Issue of copies, 


541,843. Total issue from the com- 
mencement, 10,293,€45 copies. The 
Society is under engagements to the 
amount of 40,000/. and upwards. Free 
contributions amounted to 30,6341. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


~~ 


Domestic.—Her Majesty the Queen 
having prorogued Parliament in per- 
son, the dissolution of that body was 
effected by proclamation the same 
day, and writs for the election of new 
members were forwarded immediately 
to the several returning officers. Ere 
another month, the returns will indi- 
cate the future prospects of the nation, 
not merely for the duration of the 
ensuing Parliament, but, in all human 
probability, for generations to come. 
We need not, therefore, point out the 
unspeakable importance of the returns 
which shall be made; seeing that not 
merely the present Ministry depends 
on those returns for their continuance 
in office, but the character of the future 
Government—whether it shall be one 
which will enter on a course of endless 
change to the peril of all the existing 
institutions in Church and State, or 
one which, adhering to the great land- 
marks of the Constitution, shall seek 
only to perpetuate them by opposing 
the onward movement to revolution, 
and by temperate and well-defined 
Reform. We are sorry to observe 
that the Whig-Radical faction are 
trying to bring odium on the Con- 
servative party by representing them 
as the allies of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, who is now, by the death of his 
late Majesty, William 1V., king of 
Hanover. That Sovereign has just 


set aside the Constitution granted to 
Hanover by his late Majesty, so re- 
cently as the year 1833, and which 
Constitution was carried into effect 
not only in spite of the protest of the 
present king, who was the next in 
succession, and had issue living, but 
in spite also of the protest of the Duke 
of Sussex, and the other agnates of the 
House of Hanover. It is impossible 
to say, at present, what may be the 
intentions of the new Sovereign, but 
his conduct has afforded a subject of 
calumny and misrepresentation against 
the Conservatives of England which 
was too tempting for the purposes of 
electioneering parties to be resisted. 
Threats have even been held out of 
mooting the subject of succession to the 
throne of Great Britain, so as to ex- 
clude the king of Hanover, who is now 
the next legal heir. 

The Money Market, and the whole 
commercial affairs of the country, have 
been still further deranged by the de- 
termination of the American banks 
and mercantile interest to suspend cash 
The result of this dis- 


payments. 
oad measure cannot be foreseen. 

Tue Peninsuta.—The affairs of 

Spain still continue in the most perplex- 


ing condition. Evans has returned to 
canvass the electors of Westminster, 
and has finally abandoned the cauk 
of the Queen, and but a small number 
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of the English mercenary troops re- decided enough for such a measure ; 
main behind. ‘The army of Spain is still, it must be admitted that he has 
in a state of great disorganization, completely out-manceuvred his oppo- 
and has on several occasions refused nents, and the military talents shown 
to obey the orders of theircommanders, by his generals have certainly mani- 
who now justify the ill success of their fested no ordinary knowledge and 
recent movements by the insubordina- skill in military tactics. The passage 
tion of the troops. Don Carlos seems of the Ebro by his troops is said to 
inclined to march on Madrid; the have been an affair of the most con- 
suecess, however, of his onward move- — summate military talents. 

ment hitherto seems at present hardly ; 





UNIVERSITY, ECCLESIASTICAL, AND PAROCHIAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 
TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 

Rev. 8. Byers.—The inhabitants of Richmond, Surrey, have presented to the 
Rev. Sparks Byers, on the close of his ministry there, an address, accompanied by a 
chamber organ and an elegant time-piece, value 120 guineas, each bearing an in- 
scription expressive of their “ high esteem for his character, and of the affectionate 
regard with which they must ever remember his public ministrations as their pastor 
and his private kindness as a friend.” 


Rev. W. H. Parry.—An elegant piece of plate, purchased by subscription, has 
been presented to the Rev. W. H. Parry, rector of Holt, Norfolk, and formerly of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, previous to his removal to the rectory of Bothale, in 
Northumberland, bearing the following inscription :—* Presented by the parishioners 
of Holt, in the county of Norfolk, to the Rev. W. H. Parry, B.D., as a testimony of 


vad 


their respect and esteem, June 16, 1837. 


Rev. H. Fox.—The members of the congregation at Allington church have pre- 
sented the Rev. H. Fox with a very elegant silver tea service, value about 50/., as a 
mark of their respect, and of the sense they entertain of the zeal and diligence with 
which, during a period of twenty-three years, he has fulfilled the duties of his sacred 
office among them. 





Rev. J. Howeits.—The parishioners of the Rev. John Howells have entered into 
a very handsome subscription, in order to present their worthy pastor with a service 
of plate, on his removal from Tipton to Coventry. It amounts already, we believe, 
to 4002. 





Tue tate Dr. Hawes.—A handsome marble tablet has been just erected in St. 
Edmund's church, Salisbury, the production of Mr. Osmond, of that city, bearing 
the following inscription :— 

To the Memory of 
Tue Rev. Hersert Hawes, D.D. 
Thirty-four years Rector of this Church, 
Who during so long a period 
Ably and zealously fulfilled his arduous duties ; 
And under whose judicious superintendence, 
The public business of the Parish 
Was conducted with peculiar and laudable unanimity ; 
His Parishioners, 
Honouring his Merits, and grateful for his Services, 
Have dedicated this Tablet. 
He died 17th Jan., 1837, 
In the 73d year of his age. 
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Rey. W. Forp.—The parishioners and friends of the Rev. Wm, Ford, M A., late 
curate of Tydd St. Giles, anxious to perpetuate their attachment and regard to him 
for the christian zeal manifested during his residence of ten years amongst them, 
testified the same by forwarding to him at his present residence (Stoke upon Trent), 
a richly embossed silver tea-pot, cream ewer, and sugar basin, bearing the following 
inscription: “ Presented to the Rey. Wm. Ford, M.A., late of Tydd St. Giles, 
Cambridgeshire, as a tribute of affection and esteem by his former parishioners and 
friends.” 

—~<.>— 
CONSECRATION OF THE NEW CHURCH AT DORKING, IN THE 
COUNTY OF SURREY. 

Tue readers of the Curitst1AN REMEMBRANCER will, without deubt, remember the 
detailed account we gave in our number for November, 1834, of the laying of the 
foundation stone of this beautiful fabric; and truly happy are we to announce, that 
the work then so auspiciously commenced has been brought to a most successful 
and gratifying termination. On Tuesday, the 18th of July, at an early hour, a 
considerable concourse of ladies and gentlemen of the neighbourhood had assembled, 
whilst the inhabitants of the town, of all classes and degrees, were on the tiptoe of 
expectation. The morning, however, was by no means favourable, which tended 
materially to decrease the number of visitants, and had an unfavourable influence 
on the procession, which was originally organized as follows. 

Beadle ; 
High-constable, Mr. James White ; 
The Children of the Infant and National Schools; 
Yeomanry Flag; 
Organist, Mr. E. J. R. Russell ; 
Parish Clerk ; 
Band of Music; 
Mr. Samuel Bothwell, Contractor; Mr. W. M°Intosh Brookes, Architect ; 
Overseers ; 
Mr. Charles Hart, Secretary ; 
Subscribers ; 
The Committee with wands ; 
Gentlemen of the neighbourhood ; 

The Right Honourable Lord Monson, Provincial Grand Master, 
And the Members of the Surrey Masonic Lodges, clothed ; 
Mr. James Cheesman, Mr. James Martyr, Churchwardens ; 
Clergy of the neighbourhood in their robes ; 

Curate, The Rev. S. Isaacson, M.A. ; 

Vicar, The Rev. James Joyce, M.A.; 

The Rev. Dr. Dealtry, Chancellor of the Diocese ; 


Ww. J. Deninon, Esq The Right Reverend ) H. T. Hope, Esq. M.P. 

Chas. Barclay, Es« Charice ee > nf 

Members for West | By Divine Permission a 
oe Lorp Bisuop of WINCHESTER | M.P. 


The Commissary and Registrar ; 
Field Marshal, The Viscount Beresford, G.C.B., G.C.H. ; 
The Right Hon. and Ven. Lord Walsingham, Archdeacon of Surrey ; 
And 
The Venerable C. J. Hoare, Archdeacon of Winchester ; 
Standard of England ; 
Peace Officers. 

The Lord Bishop, who slept at Denbies, the seat of W. J. Denison, Esq., M.P., 
on the preceding night, reached the church shortly after eleven o’clock, and was 
received at the great western door by the Clergy, Churchwardens, and other mem- 
bers of the Committee, and immediately proceeded to the altar, when the usual 
form of consecration commenced. The church, which is capable of containing 
eighteen hundred souls, was crowded to excess: prayers were read by the Rev. 
James Joyce. the new Vicar; and the Bishop preached a most admirable and 
appropriate discourse upon the parable of the vineyard, in the 5th chapter of 
Isaiah; after which a collection of 63/. 15s. was made in aid of the general fund. 
Mr. E. R. Russell presided at the organ, with great effect. 
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The entire expense of rebuilding “ this house, which was builded these many 
years ago,” will be little short of nine thousand pounds; and when we consider that, 
with the exception of 500/, granted by the Society for the Enlargement and Re- 
building of Churches, it was entirely effected by voluntary contributions, it speaks 
volumes in favour of the attachment of the good people of Dorking to the Esta- 
blished Church. 4 

It would be an act of injustice on this occasion, not to mention the zeal which 
the Committee for the last two years have exhibited in all the incidental arrange- 
ments. The Bishop expressed his approbation in the warmest manner ; and cer- 
tainly, if we look to the edifice—the details of the interior, and the ornamental 

ts—too much praise cannot be awarded. The style in which Mr. Ede printed 
and embossed the cover of the Consecration Service, with a west end elevation of 
the church, for the Lord Bishop and Clergy, was most beautiful, and we have no 
doubt will be viewed for years to come as a gratifying mark of attention on the part 
of that gentleman. The die, from which this was stamped, has most appropriately 
been transferred to the covers of the Collection of Psalms and Hymns by the 
Eprror or THE CurisTtiAN REMEMBRANCER, which on this day were introduced into 
Dorking, with the unanimous approbation of the parish. 

The pulpit is restored from the antique, and is one of the most chaste and elabo- 
rately carved specimens we ever saw. It was furnished by Mr. Webb, of 8, Old 
Bond Street, who, with characteristic zeal and good taste, procured a centre panel 
from the continent, representing St. Martin, to whom the church is dedicated, in 
bold relief, performing his well-known miracle of dividing his cloak with a half- 
naked beggar. 

The font is pure gothic, cut from the solid Penswick stone, and richly carved. It 
was furnished by the private subscriptions of the Bishop, Mr. Denison, Mr. Barclay, 
Mr. Hope, Mr. Dendy, Mr. Stevens, the Rev. J. Warneford, and the Rev. Stephen 
Isaacson, whose arms, beautifully emblazoned, adorn the several divisions of the 
octagon: the top, of carved oak, uniform with the pulpit, is one of the most light 
and elegant specimens of modern carving that ever came under our notice. 

The altar chairs are positively superb; the backs are gorgeously carved from the 
solid oak, and would not disgrace King Henry VIIth’s Chapel ; the modern por- 
tions, in which the-master-hand of Mr. Webb is again conspicuous, are in perfect 
keeping with the more ancient, and Louis Quatorze himself would have gazed upon 
them with admiration. We only now desiderate a painted window in the old 
chancel, which is preserved, and intended to serve as a “ Ladye Chapel,” in which 
weekly duty may be performed; and then Dorking may challenge the South of 
England to exhibit a parochial church at once so elegant and commodious, whieh 
does equal credit to Committee, Architect, Contractor, and Subscribers: and which, 
we trust, under Providence, will prove a blessing to the town and neighbourhood. 

In commemoration of this eveut, a most exquisite medal has been struck, bearing 
on the face a south elevation of the church, inscribed St. Martin’s, Dork1INe, 
A HABITATION FOR THE MIGHTY Gop oF Jacop. 

On the reverse, 

To THE GLORY OF GOD, AND FOR THE SALVATION OF MAN, 
ERECTED BY 
VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTION, 

AND 
OPENED FOR DIVINE WORSHIP 
BY THE LORD BISHOP 
OF WINCHESTER, 

JULY 18, 1837. 

THE REV. J. JOYCE, M.A. VICAR; 
THE REV. S. ISAACSON, CURATE, 
MR. J. CHEESMAN, 

MR. J. MARTYR, 
CHURCHWARDENS ; 

MR. S. BOTHWELL, 
BUILDER, 
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The only drawback upon our satisfaction is, that the hand of death has removed 
many of those who took the deepest interest in the erection of this church. The 
good and pious Vicar; the exemplary Vestry Clerk ; the worthy and zealous 
Warden, with not a few of the best and warmest friends of the Establishment, have 
been gathered to their fathers. | But we mourn not ‘‘as men without hope for them 
that sleep in Jesus ;” we rather look forward to the period when our own knell will 
be tolled, and say to our hearts, in the language of the Book of Life,—“ Br YE aLso 
READY.” 

Connected with this subject, we have on several occasions been called upon to 
allude to the strong feeling of attachment which the parish of Dorking have shown 
to their Curate, the Rev. S. Isaacson; and we have ncw great pleasure in stating 
that the ladies presented him, upon the opening of the new church, with a superb 
set of robes, as “a trifling memorial of respect and gratitude for his most exemplary 
and indefatigable exertions in raising that edifice.” The letter accompanying con- 
cludes with a “ fervent wish that the blessing of health may be granted him to wear 
out the robes in the service designed, and that he may long continue to discharge his 
sacred duties amongst them.” Which was acknowledged by Mr. Isaacson in the 
following note :— 

“To the Ladies of Dorking and its Vicinity, who so kindly and liberally presented 
him with a new set of robes, 
* LaDIES,— 

** Tt is quite impossible for me to express, in adequate terms, how highly I 
esteem and value the gratifying mark of your approbation of my ministerial services, 
which you have so kindly presented. The robes are, in themselves, most beautiful ; 
but the circumstances under which they have been received, and the warm expres- 
sions of regard by which they were accompanied, render them invaluable. 

** May I beg, then, that you will accept my grateful acknowledgments, rather as 
they are intended, than expressed; and believe me, with earnest prayers for your 
eternal as well as temporal happiness, 

** Your most faithful and obliged servant, 
“ Dorking.” “STEPHEN Isaacson.” 


Kino’s Cottece, Lonpon.—The annual distribution of prizes lately took place 
in the theatre of the institution, which, long before the chair was taken, was crowded 
with elegantly-dressed ladies, students, and their friends. The chair was taken by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

His Grace having briefly stated the objects that had assembled them, 

The Rev. T. G. Wall, M.A., in the absence of the Principal, read the report of the 
geveral results of the studies in the senior department during the past year, which 
appeared to be in évery respect highly satisfactory, and equally creditable to the 
professors and managers of the college, not only as regarded the progress of the 
students in their several studies, but in a religious and moral point of view. The 
Rev. Professor then read over the names of the students who had distinguished them- 
selves in theology; they were six in number—viz. Messrs. Ware, Wilson, Randall, 
Hall, Armand, and Wilks,—to whom his Grace, with appropriate observations, pre- 
sented the prizes. 

His Grace subsequently awarded prizes to the several students in classical litera- 
ture, mathematics, English literature and history, Hebrew and Rabbinical literature, 
French literature, and German literature. 

The Rev. S. G. Hall then proceeded to announce the names of the students to 
whom certificates of admission into the class of ‘* Associates of King’s College,’’ are 
to be granted, and also the names of those who have attained the distinction of being 
in the first class in all the branches of study included in the regular course. Among 
the gentlemen entitied to become associates were Messrs Wilson, Ray, Pocock, 
Daniels, Dennis, Ware, Jones, and Kent; and among those who have particularly 
distinguished themselves were Messrs. Wilson, Manning, Shaw, and Fenn, 

The Rev. J. R. Major, the head master of the school, then made his report on the 
conduct and progress of the pupils during the last twelve months; it was highly 
gratifying and satisfactory, and a number of youths from the sixth and fifth classes 
received prizes from the hands of the venerable Archbishop. 

Prizes were also awarded to pupils from the several “ schools in union” with the 
college — viz. Hackney School; St. Peter’s, Pimlico; Kensington; Stockwell ; 
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Stepney ; Western Brompton; Philological, Gloucester-place ; Collegiate, Camber- 
well; West Ham; and Forest Proprietary. 


BatH AND Wetits Diocesan Cuuncn Burtpine Association.—A quarterly 
meeting of the General Committee of the Bath and Wells Diocesan Church Building 
Association was lately held at the Palace at Wells. ‘The Committee having found on 
former occasions the inconvenience of not having any fixed rule to govern the amount 
of grants, towards obtaining increased Church accommodation, adopted the plan of 
regulating their donations according to the estimated expense, and the circumstances 
of the parish from which application might be made. The usual routine of business 
was afterward transacted. The Incumbent of Stoke Lane, near Shepton Mallet, 
having been unable to raise a sufficient subscription towards rebuilding his parish 
church, applied to know whether the Committee would confirm their grant of 100/., 
should the dimensions of the plan, previously approved, be reduced. As the alter- 
ation would occasion the loss of fifty free sittings, the Committee withheld their 
sanction from the proposed reduction, but, on re-considering the original application, 
made an additional grant to the utmost extent of the general rule they had just esta- 
blished. The sum of 80/., on the like scale, was voted toward the expense of building 
a chapel of ease in the parish of Midsomer Norton. It was stated that the aggregate 
amount of donations and subscriptions was 7,305/. 10s. 54d., but that of this sum 
2,221/. 6s. had been recorded for specific purposes. From an abstract, showing by 
whom the total amount had been contributed, it appeared that 1,426/. 19s. had been 
given by poblemen and baronets, 3,174/. 1s. 54d. by other laymen, 464/. by ladies, 
and 2,240/. by the Bishop and clergy. Payment was ordered to be made of the sums 
specifically received for building new churches at Burrow Bridge and Bridgewater. 
The annual meeting was appointed to be held at Wells, on Friday, 15th September . 


Savispury Cuurcu Buitpine AssociatTion.—The Committee of the Salisbury 
Diocesan Church Building Association lately held their second quarterly meeting, 
at the Depository, in St. Thomas’s Churchyard ; the Venerable Archdeacon Lear in 
the chair. The following grants were made :— 

£ 

To rebuilding and enlarging Gillingham parish Church, Dorset . . . 200 

To building Shaw Chapel, in Melksham parish, Wilts . . . . . . . 200 

To enlarging Bourton Chapel, in Gillingham parish, Dorset . . 100 

To rebuilding, with enlargement, Charlton Chapel, in the parish of Den- 

head St. Mary, Wilts. . . 200 

To the same, in consequence of a “donation of 100%. from Mrs. Shep pard, 

with a special recommendation in favour of thischapel . . . . . . 25 


in te ie iy, 84h he, dee 

Several other applications for aid were necessarily postponed, on the ground of the 
requisite papers not having been sent to the Secretary, so as to enable the Committee 
to form a correct judgment respecting them. ‘The Lord Bishop of Salisbury has 
accepted the office of President to the Association, and has conveyed to the Secre- 
tary his intention of contributing 25/. per annum to its funds. It is to be regretted 
that very few other additional subscriptions or donations have been declared since 
the last quarterly meeting. 

Cuuncn Leases.—The Committee appointed by the House of Commons to inquire 
into the nature and value of church leases lately met for the first time. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was elected chairman. The committee ordered several 
returns of church property connected with the Sees of Durham and Ely to be pro- 
duced, and then adjourned. 


New Cuurcn at Preston.—Another new church, being the fourth within the 
short space of two years, within the parish of Preston, Lancashire, is expected to 
be begun in the course of a fortnight. 


New Cuurcu at Bracksurn.—The subscriptions towards the fund for the erec- 
tion of a new church in the town of Blackburn, Lancashire, amount to nearly £4,000, 
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exclusive of a very liberal donation which is expected from the Diocesan Society. 
The Incorporated Society for the building and repairing of churches have given the 
very handsome sum of £600. 


_ Wonston Cuurcn Buitpine Society.—His Grace the Duke of Buckingham, 
in accepting the office of Patron of the District Association of the Diocesan Church 
Building Society, lately established in the Rural Deanery of Wonston, has requested 
that his name may be put down for a donation of 100/ The Right Hon. Sturges 
Bourne, Sir S. C. Jervoise, and Mrs. Long, of Marwell Park, have also each con- 
tributed 1002, to the Society ; and Edward Knight, Esq. of Godmersham Park, Can- 
terbury, 300/., and Edward Knight, Esq., jun., 200/, towards the rebuilding, with 
enlargement, of Chawton church. 


New Cuaren at Bussey Heatu.—On Tuesday, the 20th of June, the Chapel 
recently completed on Bushey Heath, Herts, was consecrated by the Bishop of 
London. The Chapel has been built by voluntary contributions, chiefly from the 
inhabitants of the parish and the neighbourhood, aided by a grant from the Incor- 
porated Society for Building and Enlarging Churches. It contains 400 sittings, one 
half of which are free. It is built in the early English style, and is remarkable for 
the beauty and simplicity of its design, and for the solidity of its structure; and 
reflects great credit on Mr. Underwood, of Oxford, the architect, and Messrs. 
Rigby, of London, the builders. After a very able and impressive sermon from the 
Bishop of London, a collection was made in aid of the funds of the Chapel, which 
exceeded 1007. 


TrRowsripce S. P. C. K.—On Wednesday the 5th July, a meeting of the Bradford 
and Trowbridge District Committee of the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, was held in that town. A sermon was preached in the parish church, by the 
Rev. H. Harvey, M. A. vicar of Bradford, and prebendary of Bristol. After which 
a collection was made in behalf of the funds of the Bradford Division of the district, 
when the sum of 15/. Is. 1d. was collected, which was a considerable increase of for- 
mer collections. The congregation then adjourned to the Girls’ National School- 
room, where Thomas H. Saunders, Esq., having been called to the chair, the report 
of the last year was read by the Secretary, Rev. W. B. Cozens, and the meeting was 
addressed by E. Lawder, Esq., J. Ketley, Esq., the Revs. H. Harvey, F. Fulford, 
I. Smith, E. T. Whinfield, and several other speakers. J. Ketley, Esq. was lately an 
Unitarian minister. He preached with great success at Ipswich. Becoming ac- 
quainted with one of the curates of the town, he was led to discuss the question of the 
Unitarian doctrines, and of Presbyterian and Independent ordination ; and the result 
was, his conviction that on both points he had been in error. He relinquished his 
chapel and a handsome income which it produced, and, with his wife and family, 
moved to Cambridge, where he is now going through the University course of educa- 
tion preparatory to his receiving episcopal orders, His address to the meeting was 
particularly touching and interesting. 


Hampesuire Soctety ror THe Epucation oF THE Poor.—The anniversary 
Meeting of the Hampshire Society for the Education of the Poor, was held on Tues- 
day last, at Winchester. The sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Moberly, Head 
Master of Winchester College, from St. John iv. 35, 36. The senior class afterwards 
underwent a public examination at St. John’s House. In the afternoon, the chil- 
dren, to the number of several hundreds, were regaled with an excellent dinner 
under the beautiful trees in the church-yard. 


Worcester AUXILIARY SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EMPLOYMENT OF ADDI- 
TIoNAL CuRATEs.—A preparatory meeting of the clergy was lately held at Worcester, 
for the purpose of forming an auxiliary to the London Society. The intention meets 
with the cordial sanction of the bishop of the diocese, and arrangements will shortly 
be made for a public meeting upon the subject. 


New District Cuurcu, St. Pancras.—The ceremony of consecrating a new 
district church (furnished with seats for 1,800 persons) for St. Pancras parish, 
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erected near the Regent’s Park, lately took place. There were more than thirty 
clergymen assisting in the important solemnity ; among whom were the Rev. Sir H. 
Dukinfield, the Very Rey. the Dean of Chichester, &c. ‘The Lord Bishop of London 
performed the ceremony, and afterwards delivered an eloquent appeal in aid of 
schools for 200 boys, 200 girls, and 200 infants, which are being erected in connec- 
tion with the church. This appeal was responded to by a contribution of £114 from 
those present. 



















PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
£ 
Allen, J.N. pve y me. 190 MiddlesexLondon John Walter, Esq. 
Leonard 

, , Rev. H. B. Cooke, 
Andrew, J. . Wosborough 140 York York { Rector of Dalefield 
Ariett, H. . - Saxthorpe 139 Norfolk Norwich Pemb. Coll. Camb. 
Barker, H. . Weare 350 Somerset B.& W. D. & C. of Bristol 
Boraston, G. B. ‘ —— with \ sz Cornwall Exeter Queen’s Coll, Oxf. 
Bruce, W, . . Wadsley 
Commeline, J... . Redmarley d’Abitot 900 WorcesterWorcesterMrs. Niblett 
Compton, W St. Michael's, 80 Somerset B. & W. Sir T. D. Acland 

pion, "+ *  Budehaven " a a ee — 
Daniel, H. T. . Tresswell 254 Notts York D. & C. of York 
De Grey, Hon. F. { reads 483 Suffolk Norwich Lord Walsingham 
Eden, R. . Leigh 284 Essex London Bp.of London 
Graham, W. H. . Great Bromley 698 Essex London Own Petition 
Grantham, J.F. . Cookham 300 Berks Sarum J. Rogers, Esq. 
Hall, G.C. . . Churcham 886 Gloster. Gloster D. & C. of Gloster 
Harkness . . . East Brent 902 Somerset B. & W. Bp. of B. & W. 
Hart,J.. . . . Otley 160 W. York York Lord Chancellor 
Hewlett, A. . . Lockwood 60 W. York York V. of Almondbury 
Houghton, J. . . Matching 159 Essex London { fers of Pelstead 
Hutton, W. P. . St. Thomas, Kendal Westmorl.Chester ‘Trustees 
Jones, H. P. . Berkeley Gloster Gloster Lord Seagrave 
Killaddock,G. . Lindley 43 W. York York V. of Huddersfield 
Lewis, W. . . . Sedgeley 503 Stafford. L.& C. TheQueen,thistime 
Marshall, W. . Weston Royland 284 Somerset B. & W. Bp. of B. & W. 
Oxenden, M. . . Eastwell 145 Kent Cant. Earl of Winchelsea 
Pelham, Hon.J.T. Burgh Apton with 573 Norfolk Norwich EarlofAbergavenny 
Holveston 

Pole, R. . Stowey Somerset B. & W. Bp. of B. & W. 
Powys, L. C. . Stalbridge 888 Dorset Bristol pes Chr. Coll. 
Pruen, H. . . Ashchurch 48 Gloster. Gloster Rev. F. H. Romney 
Rowley, W. W. . Lympsham 503 Somerset B. & W. J. Stephenson, Esq. 
Sampson, D. D. . Kingston Camb. Ely King’s Coll. Camb. 
Selwyn, T.. . Kilmington 498 Somerset B. & W. Earl of Ilchester 
Smith, J. . Walton 131 Cumb. Carlisle { = eS Sam, 
Storr, F. . Otley 510 Suffolk Norwich EarlofAbergavenny 
Wharton, G. . Prestwood Worcester 
Williams, H. . . Radyr 59 Glamorg. Llandaff Earl of Plymouth 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

On Monday last, at his palace at Hereford, the Hon. and Right Rev. Dr. Edward 
Grey, Lord Bishop of that diocese. His Lordship had only just returned from attend- 
ing his Parliamentary duties; and, although indisposed, his illness was not considered 
of any importance, and he had appointed the times and places for holding his visitations 
and confirmations for the present year. On Sunday morning, however, he was seized 
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with inflammation, and, notwithstanding the best medical advice, died at seven o'clock 
the following morning, 

BisHor or QueBec.—At the Earl of Galloway’s, Grosvenor-square, London, aged 62, 
the Hon. and Rev. Charles James Stewart, D.D. Lord Bishop of Quebec, Visitor of King’s 
College, York, Upper Canada, and late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, The Bishop 
was the third son of John, seventh Earl of Galloway, and of Anne, a daughter of Sir James 
Dashwood, Bart. The present Duchess of Marlborough is a sister of his lordship. He 
took his Degree of M.A. April 3, 1799, and of B.D. and D.D. November, 29, 1816. He 
was appointed Bishop of Quebec in 1825. 


Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
£ 
Dyke, J. pany szs Leicester. Lincoln Earl de Grey 
Freston, T.. . . Daglingworth 266 Gloster. Gl. & Lin, Lord Chancellor 
Waltham —" Abp. of Cant. & Sir 
Graham, C. . { and Petham eo hom. Cant. J.C. Honeywood 
Hodges, H. . . Beckley 851 Sussex ChichesterUniversityColl.Oxf. 
Nixon, C. . . . Nuthall 350 Notts York R. Holder, Esq. 
, § Barkway 512 Herts London 
Peachy, Hon.J.W. i Treyford 566.. Soe. aa Lady Selsey 
Alwington 243 Devon Exeter R. P. Coffin, Esq. 
Pilton 105 Devon Exeter W. Hodge, Esq. 
Spurway, W. . Broad Nymet 48 Devon Exeter Sir T. Lethbridge 
. Earl of Harrowb 
yo Portion, 452 Devon Exeter < Sir W. Carew J 
iverton : ye 
Sir R. Vivian 
Black, R. . . ps 4483 Suffolk Norwich Lord Walsingham 
Walter, E.N.. . Leigh 284 Essex London Bp. of London. 
nae Otl 510 Suffolk : 
Neville, H. W.. { aed Apton 578 Norfolk : Norwich EarlofAbergavenny 
Strangways, C. R. Kilmington 498 Somerset B. & W. Earl of Ilchester 
APPOINTMENTS. 
Name. Appointment. 
Belin, C. . . «. . . Head Master of Guilford Grammar School. 
Bouverie, A. . . . . Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Salisbury. 


Broch, M.. . . . . Lectureship of Bathwick. 

Clarke, W.B.. . . . Chaplain to the Bishop of Salisbury. 
Clarke, J.W.. . . . Lectureship of Leeds Parish. 

Cliffey A.R. . . . . Domestic Chaplain to Lord Carew. 


Corfe, A.T. . . . . Vice-Principal of Elizabeth College, Guernsey. 

Deans, J. . . . + « Chaplain in aid of the Vicar of Crediton. 

Drake, W.. . . . . Domestic Chaplain to H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex. 
England,T. . . . . Chaplain to the Hon. Artillery Company. 

Hamilton, K.. . . . Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Salisbury~ 

Keble, T. . . . . «. Rural Dean of Stonehouse in Diocese of Gloster & Bristol. 
Phillips,A. . . . . Mastership of Free Grammar School, Crewkern. 


Surrogate for granting Marriage Licenses and proving Wills 


Robinson, J. E. in Archdeaconry of Berks. 


~— 


OBITUARY. 
Name. Appointment or Residence. 
Almond, R. J. . . . Late Curate of Bramcote-cum-Attenborough. 


Humpbrys, J.. . . . At Fortis Green, Finchley. 
Lewis, D. J. . . . . Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Moore, W.G.. . . + St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Spragge,C.H. . . . Exeter College, Oxon. 
Turnour,E. . . . Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxon. 
Wilson,J. . At Ashted Parade, Brighton. 
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OXFORD. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 

J. Robert Humfrys, St. Edm. Hall. 

Rev. R. E. Copleston, Fell. of Exeter Coll. 
Rev. H. Macdowall Erskine, Christ Ch. 
Rev. F. J. Marshall, Chapl. of New Coll. 
Thos. Kearsey Thomas, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. J. B. Morris, Fell. of Exeter Coll. 
Rey. Alfred Hewlett, of Magdalen Hall. 





BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Gustavus T. Shepart, Fell. of Exeter Coll. 
Wm. W. Woollcombe, Fell. of Exeter Coll. 
Wm. Gambier Hawtayne, Magd. Hall. 
Frederic Aubert Gace, Magd. Hall. 





EXETER COLLEGE. 

The following gentlemen have been 
elected Fellows of Exeter College :—Rev. 
John Brande Morris, B. A. of Balliol Col- 
lege, and Thomas Henry Haddan, B. A. 
of Brasennose College, on the Petrean 
Foundation: William Corbet le Breton, 


B. A. of Pembroke College, on the Guern- 
sey Foundation : and Louis Woollcombe, 
B. A. of Pembroke College, and Philip 
Mules, B.A. of Brasennose College, on the 
Devon Foundation. 

Mr. Nicholas Darnell, Commoner of 
Exeter College, and Mr. Leopold Stanley 
Clarke, Commoner of Christ Church, both 
from Winchester College, have been ad- 
mitted Scholars of New College. 





JESUS COLLEGE. 
The Rev. William Dyke, M.A. Proba- 
tioner Fellow of Jesus College, has been 
elected Actual Fellow of that Society. 


ST. JONN’S COLLEGE. 

Mr. Henry Combs, Scholar of St.John's 
College, has been elected and admitted 
Actual Fellow; and Messrs. Charles 
Lempriere and James Gram Brine, both 
from Merchant Tailors’ School, have been 
admitted Scholars of that College. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


A grace has passed the Senate confirm- 
ing the following report of the New 
Library Syndicate: —‘‘ That Messrs. J. 
and C, Rigby of London, builders, have 
offered to complete the whole work of 
building the New Library, according to 
the specification of Mr. Cockerell, for the 
sum of £23,945. The Syndics, having 
compared this tender with the others 
which have been sent in, beg leave to 
recommend the Senate to accept the same, 
on the production of proper securities.” 

Mr.Smith of Caius college has been ap- 
pointed Deputy Proctor, in the absence of 
Mr. Martin; and Mr. Earnshaw, Deputy 
Proctor, in the absence of Mr. Tuck. 

Mr. Phelps, of Sidney college, has been 
appointed Deputy Taxor in the absence 
of Mr. Heaviside, 





NORRISIAN PRIZE ESSAY. 


The Cambridge Norrisian Prize, for 
the best Essay on a Sacred subject, has 
been adjudged to John Deck, B.A. of 
Christ’s College. Subject — ‘“ The style 
and composition of the writings of the 
New Testament no way inconsistent with 
the belief that the writers of them were 
divinely inspired.” 


Select Preachers.—The following gentle- 
men have been elected Select Preachers 
at St. Mary’s, each for the month to 
which his name is affixed :— 


1837. Oct. .. The Hulsean Lecturer. 
Nov... The Rev. W. Whewell, Trin. 
Dec...The Very Rev. Dr. T. 

Musgrave, Trinity. 

1838. Jan... The Rev.T. Smith, Queen’s, 
Feb...The Rev. W. Mandell, Qu. 
March The Rev.E. Baines,Christ’s. 
April The Hulsean Lecturer. 
May The Ven.T. Thorp, Trin. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


DOCTORS IN DIVINITY. 
The Ven. Chas. Musgrave, Trinity Coll. 
Rev. J.Weller, Fellow of Emmanuel Coll. 


DOCTORS IN PHYSIC. 
Frederick John Farre, St. John’s Coll. 
George Pardoe, Caius Coll. 
Robert Nairne, Trinity Coll, 
Charles J, B. Aldis, Trinity Coll. 

















KING'S COLL. 
Eliot, W. Laurence 
Ford, William 
Brown, Rich Lewis 


8ST. PETER’S CCLL. 
Glover, Fred. Aug. 
Evans, Wm. David 
Ilderton, Thomas 
Cocker, John 
Darton, Thos. H. 
Wilson, William 


CLARE HALL, 


Kempe, John Edw. 
Mayo, C. Erskine 
Foljambe, Thomas 
Holdich, John H. 
Buttemer, R. D. 
Harston, Edward 


PEMBROKE COLL. 
Wright, William 
Elwin, Marsham 
Hanson, W. C, 


CAIUS COLL. 


Ellice, Alexander 
Irwin, A. Leighton 
Hall, Amos 
Bromley, John W. 
Daniell, G. W. B. 
Hopkins, Henry G. 
Gleadowe, R. W. 
Spooner, Isaac 
Bromehead, J. C. 
Barrow, Chris. B. 
Dalton, John Neale 


TRINITY HALL. 
Oliver, Lionel 


CORPUS CHRISTI 
CULL, 


Love, John Henry 
Barber, William 


BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 
Rev. Thos. Jackson, Queen’s Coll. incum- 

bent of Slaithwaite, near Huddersfield, 
Rev. Alfred John Sandilands, Trinity Coll, 
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LAW. 


Simon Richard Mills, Queen’s Coll. 
Paulet St. John, Downing College. 


MASTERS OF ARTS, 


QUEEN’S COLL. 
Kelland, Philip 
Webster, William 
Sharpe, William 
Wilkinson, W. F. 
Kirkness, J. W. 
Clark, Charlies 
Main, Robert 


Madge, Thomas H. 
Bazeley, Francis L. 


Groomes, John 


CATHARINE HALL, 
Bishop, Hugh A. 
Crosier, Joseph S. 
Mackereth, Miles 
Power, Alex. B. 
Harrison, George 
Bailey, John 
Roberts, Samuel 


JESUS COLL. 
Edwards, John B. 
Bates, ‘I‘homas 
Smith, John Wm. 
Godfred, William 
Croke, John 


CHRIST’S COLL. 
Lynn, George G. 
Darley, Alfred H. 
Vaughan, E. T. 


ST. JOHN'S COLL. 
Lockwood, C. B. 
Bullock, George 
Kennedy, G. J. 
Hutchinson, J. R. 
Sherard, George 
Trentham, W. H. 
Wylde, Robert H. 
Thornhill, George 
Johnson, John E. 
Ratcliffe, Thomas 
Teale, William H. 
Snowden, John 
Newby, George 


Frederick Wm. Freeman, St. Peter’s Coll. 
Charles Oben Skinner, Queen’s Coll. 
Constantine ‘I’. C. Corpus Christi Coll. 
George H. Dashwood, M.A. of Lincoln 
Coll. Oxford, has been admitted ad 


eundem of this University. 








Giles, James 

Hey, Willirm 
Blunt, Robert 
Taylor, Joseph 
Whalley, Richard 
Bankes, Samuel 
Jones, Thomas 
Fearon, W. C. 
Francis, H. Ralph 
Sandford, Humph. 
Heusch, Frederick 
Smith, Hugh Wallis 
Low, Henry 
Moore, John 
Nevin, Thomas 
Drinkwater, W. L. 
Noble, William 
Coates, Robert P. 
Ayerst, William 
Welldon, James Ind 
Handley, William 


MAGDALENE COLL, 


Warter, Edward 
Pawson, W. De L. 
Foster, William 
Whitaker, G. H. 
Morant, James 
Potts, Henry 
Goodchild, C. W. 
Dundas, J. W. D. 
Green, Henry 


TRINITY COLL, 


Lushington, H. 
Tocker, John Alex. 
Donaldson, J. W. 
Stevenson, Richard 
Gooch, John H, 
Phillips, George P. 
Henry, Alexander 
Booty, Miles G, 
Cock, Thomas A. 
Lloyd, Henry R. 
Bellingham, J. G. 
Kinsman, R. B. 
Birnie, Richard 
Blenkinsopp,R.G.L 








Wood, John 
Bailey, William 
Pearson, Wm. W. 
Bevan, Wm. R. 
Thompson, T. C. 
Lister, George S. 
Bateman, Gregory 
Forsyth, William 
Hutton, Arthur E. 
Gardiner, James li. 
Ouvry, Peter T. 
Simpson, Henry T. 
Hulton, James D. 
Darvall, John B. 
Williams, Fred. 8. 
Feachem, Geo. HH. 
Warburton, B.E.G. 
Pryor, Robert 
Marsh, Thomas C. 
Wright, Thomas 
Cazalet, Wm. W. 
Luxford, George C. 
Hoare, Edward 
Birks, Thomas It. 
Williams, Alex. 
North, Jacob H. 
Black, Charles C, 
Thickins, Wm. 
Dyott, William H. 
Payne, William R. 


EMMANUEL COLL, 


Carlyon, Philip 
Edge, Wm. John 
Watherston, P. J. 
Platten, Thomas P. 
Creswell, R. H. 
Hall, Robert E. 


SIDNEY COLL. 


Hulbert, Chas. A, 
Fussell, Henry D, 
Isaacson, S. W. 


DOWNING COLL. 


Stapleton, J. C. 


Day Parry Le Grice, M.A. of Oriel Coll 
Oxford, has been admitted ad eundem 


of this University. 





BACHELOR OF ARTS, 


William Silvester Wilson, Queen’s Coll. 
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MARRIAGES. 

At Rilston, by the Rev. W. Haughton, 
the Rev. George Ash Butterton, M.A. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and principal of the West-Riding Pro- 
prietary School, to Sarah Foster, second 
daughter of Abraham Chamberlain, Esq. 
of the former place. 

At South Winfield, by the Rev. J. H. 
Halton, M.A. the Rev. R. Blackelock, 
M.A. rector of Gimmingham, Norfolk, 
and late Fellow of Catharine hall, Cam- 
bridge, to Emma, third daughter of the 
late T. Pearson, Esq. of the former place. 

At St. Mary’s, Bedford, by the Rev. E. 
TT. Lockwood, M.A. the Rev. Thomas 
Hedley, B.A. scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and curate of the parish of 
St. Mary de Lede, in the city of Glocester, 
to Isabella, second daughter of the late 
George Hedley, Esq. of Camberwell, 
Surrey. 

At Exning, near Newmarket, by the 
Rev. 8. Smith, M.A. of Ely, the Rev. 
Alfred Stead, M.A. incumbent of Met- 
field, Suffolk, to Emma, youngest daugh- 
ter of Robert Robson, Esq. of the former 
place. 

At Twickenham church, by the Rev. 
Henry Blunt, rector of Streatham, the 
Rev. Richard Burgess, rector of Upper 
Chelsea, to Sophia, daughter of the late 
Samuel Greatheed, Esq. of Landford 
Lodge, Wilts. 

William Bridgeman Simpson, Esq. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, to the Lady 
Frances Fitzwilliam, third daughter of 
the Earl Fitzwilliam. 

At St. Mary, Islington, by the Rev. 
Daniel Wilson, M.A. vicar, the Rev. 
Charles Augustus Hulbert, M.A. of Sid- 
ney Sussex College, Cambridge, curate of 
that parish, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
the late Jas. Lacy, Esq. also of Islington. 

At Kibworth, by the Rev. Jas. Beres- 
ford, the Rev. George Price, rector of 
Offord Cluny, to Sarah, eldest daughter 
of John Mitchell, Esq. of Kibworth Beau- 
champ, in the county of Leicester, and 
niece to Richard Mitchell, Esq. of En- 
derby hail, in the same county. 

At St. George the Martyr, Queen- 
square, London, W. Alexander Osborne, 
Esq. B.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
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of Thames House, Worcester, and Head 
Master of Macclesfield Grammar School, 
to Martha Elizabeth Anna, second daugh- 
ter of Sharon Turner, Esq. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-square, by 
the Rev. J. Saltwell Pinkerton, M.A. 
the Rev. John Andrew, B.A. of Wors- 
borough, Yorkshire, youngest son of the 
late Thomas Harrison Andrew, Fsq. of 
Finchley, to Mary Jane, only child of 
Dennis Woodin, Esq. of Park-place, 
Regent’s Park, London. 

At Cumner, Berks, the Rev. F. B. 
Leonard, M.A. Master of the Grammar 
School, Aynho, Northamptonshire, to 
Lucy, eldest daughter of the Rev. W. 
Slatter, M.A. vicar of Cumner. 





BIRTHS. 

At St. Mary’s Rectory, Cricklade, Mrs. 
H. Allan, of a son. 

The lady of the Rev. Crosbie Morgell, 
of a daughter. 

At Lewell, near Dorchester, the lady 
of the Rev. J. Digby Wingfield, of a son. 

At Hampreston Rectory, the wife of 
the Rev. Edward Powlett Blunt, of a son. 

At Baverstock, the lady of the Rev. 
W.E. Hony, B.D. of Exeter College, of 
a son. 

At Rainbow-hill Cottage, Worcester- 
shire, the lady of the Rev. George St. 
John, of a son. 

In Torrington-square, the lady of the 
Rev. W. Wilson, of a son. 

In Everett-street, London, the lady of 
the Rev. Thomas Maude of a son. 

At the Rectory, Colsterworth, Lincoln- 
shire, the lady of the Rev. George Jack- 
son, of a son. 

At Bath, the lady of the Rev. T. R. 
Brooke, rector of Avening, Gloucester- 
shire, and B.A. of St. Mary Hall, of a 
son. 

At the Vicarage House, Wandsworth, 
the wife of the Rev. W. Borradaile of a 
daughter. 

At Bridport, the lady of the Rev. P. 
Harwood, of a daughter. 

At Longriville, the lady of the Rev. 
W. Robinson, of a son. 

At East Sheen, the lady of the Rev. S. 
Hartopp Knapp, of a daughter. 
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We are obliged to E. H. N. for the Chants; and also to our other numerous Cor- 


respondents, all of whose communications shall meet with due attention. 








